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“Fducation is the one living fountain which must waler every foal of the Social sarden,’ 























Terms; $2 


" ear, in advance, paid. 
SINGLE ¢ COPIES 6 ce, post-rat 











pant PERT a ; New YoOrK, May 49, 4883. 
SPECIMENS) OF 


New, Attractive, and Valuable 
SCHOOL BOOKS, 


Mailed for Examination, as follows: 
MAURY’S NEW GEOGRAPHIES: 


“THE BEST BEYOND. ALL QUESTION ;" 


Elementary, 54 cents: Revised Manua!, $1.28, Physical, $1,60. The first two sent to one ad- 
dress for $1.50. 


GILDERSLEEVE’S NEW 22 PRIMER. 


One of the best, brightest, and most ghee 5 0 upon language ever produced. It 
is easy, and thorough, and complete in itself. Pri . Glldersleeve’s Latin Gram- 
mar, 8 work most highly prizei by Latin scndons the world over, $1.00; Latin Exercise 
Book, 72 cents; Latin Reader, 72 cents: Fifth Book of Caesar, 30 cents. 


PERRIN’S CAESAR’S. CIVIL WAR: 


Adaptea for reading at sight. A very handsame book, $1.00. 











CLARENDON DICTION ARY: gx 


A handy and beautiful book that has already received hundreds of hearty commendations 
from scholars and men of business, Price 45 cents. 


VENABLE’S EASY ALGEBRA ; a 


1t is easy ; and it is algebra. Price 6 cents. 


aa 


PUBLISHED BY 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING c0., 19 Murray Street, New York, 
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AS. BARNES & CO'S 


NEW EDUCATIONAL BOOKS. 





McNally’s New Geography, - $1.25 
Including “Geography Outside of the Text- 
Books.” 

Ficklin’s Mathematics, - $1.70 


Arithmetic and Algebra in three books. 


Davies’ New Legendre, - - $1.60 


With increased *‘ Original Wort.” 


Anatomical Technology, - - $4.50, 
As applied t0 the Domestic Cat. 
Carrington’s Battle Maps, . $1.25. 


To illustrate United States History, 


Worman’s First French Book, - .86 


Teaching without the help of English. 


First and Second German Book, .... .40 


Same plan; knowa as ‘Natural Method.” 


Barnes’ Popular Drawing Series. 


Primary Books A. B. and C. , each 1% ets. 


Peck’s Ganot Revised, - $1.20 


Natural Philosopy for the Academic Grades. 


Points of History, - $1.00 


By Dr. Jonx Lorp Great outlines condensed 


Popular Science Reader, - - - «76 


| By J. Mowrerra. For Intermediate Classes. 


‘Scarborough's Greek Lessons, - $1.00 





By the Professor in Wilberforce Un versity. 

‘Brief Ancient History, - $1.00 
Latest in Barnes’ Brief Historv Series. 

‘How Not to Teach, - - . - 46 
Things the Teachers Should Not Do. 

West Butler's Analogy, - - - .%§ 
‘Lhe Analogy of Religion, abridged for schools 

Topics in English Grammar,- - .60 


An Outline and Helps for the Teachers. 


Sill’s Lessons in English, - -. .60 


Made brief by omitting non-cssentials. 











2” Descriptive Catalogues of our publications mailed to any teacher on application. 
Specimen Copies not approved may be returned to the publishers at 


111 and113 William Street, New York, or 34 
and 36 a Street Chicago. 








W. & LE. GURLEY, Troy, NW. Y. 


Manufacturers of 


Civil Engineers’ and Surveyors Instruments 


Dealers 
Instruments, Paper Vellum, 


TOY SOU WITT 


WANT: ITle 


Want whall « Why, (el. Parker’s Noles of == 


is Cmca — TALKS on TEACBING. — 


Full ill on application. | 


SILK PATCHWORK = fem 





Only $1.00. e 





* See next eJournal. 





| The Clearance Sale of 


SUNDAY SCHOOL AND STANDARD 
BOOKS 


from holidays. Send talogue 
3 new Lae catalogue of Sy ey Rev. 
E. Rockwell's Library free. 
A grand chance to buy good books cheap. 
Address. 
N. TIBBA LX & SONS, 124 Naewu Street, N. Y 
$5 re $20) WRezsag ss home oo ferdana hes 
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SECOND ANNUAL LIST. 


Will be awarded i in 190 PRIZES for the best pencil drawings made with 


PENCILS 


Pupils of allthe public and private schools and art schools in the 
United States can compete, no matter what grade of skill or talent 
they may SHIRES: Fora pamphlet containing full particulars, address. 


PRIZES “JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY, 


. JERSEY CITY, N.J. 
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R.&J. BECK, 


Manufacturing 
Opticians, 


1015 Chestnut St., Phils. 


Microscopes and 
= Accessories and 
pparatus, Pho- 
ographic Outfits 
mateu t and 
meng 


—es laases, Operas 


Ee Ep 
mailed free to any ad- 
: Mention this 


F.W. DEVOE & CO., 


Cor. Fulton and William Streets, New York. 
MANUFACTURERS & IMPORTERS OF 


‘Artists’ Materials, 


COLORS, VARNISHES, WHITE LEAD, ETC. 


Fred’k W. Devoe, James F. Drummond, J. Seaver Page. 











ESYABLISHED IN 1850. 


DMEMICAL and PHILOSOPHIGAL 
APPARATUS 


ot First-Class Quality, 
BY J. & H. BERGE, 
Importers and Manufacturers, 
191 Greenwich & 95 John Sts. 


A new fine large Lllustrated Catalogue—in 
course of active preparation. Correspond- 
ence solicited. 


Lapilinum ‘i,, 





The “ Automatic” Schoot Seat: 


No Hinge, to Possibly Break. 
No Sag. No Noise. 


A vew Principle universally approved, simple, 
strong, convenient.. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


FRENCH & CHOATE, 


i School Furnishers & Stationers, 


4 Bond &t., N. ¥. 








61 Barclay St., 
12 Vesey St., 


A very large stock of 


E. B. BENJAMIN, 


Importer and Manufacturer or 


SCHOOLAND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE CHEMICALS 


Agent for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM, 
first-class Apparatus ; [See ente ot lowent ata pen betanets. Correspondence 


NEW YORK. 





A perfect Portable Blackboard, for Sunday 
Schools, Lecturers, Teachers and others. 
Rolls tightly, like a map. without injury. On- 
surface 


equalled crayon . Superior 
Easible qualities. Great durabisty. 


Easily cut and fitted to an i to any place fora permanent 
blackboard. . 


PRICES: 
36 inches wide, 1 marking surface, per linear yard $1.25 
Put up te rolls of 12 yards cach. Sold in any 


Quanti 
Send for Circular and Sample. 


New York Silicate Book Slate Co., 


191 Fulton St., New York. 


Baker, Pratt & Co., 
General School Furnishers, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORE. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


THE CELEBRATED 
“TRIUMPH” 
Dovetailed Desks, 
And Improved 
Methods of Seating. 

ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF THE 
improved Eureka Liquid Slating 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 

GLOBES, 
ORRERIES, TEL- 
, LURIANS, MAPS, 
CHARTS, BLACK- 
BOAEDS, ETC. 
The latest Inventions in 
School Apparatus for 


every Grade of School. 


Special circulars of the 
above free on appiication. 


Our Illustrated Catalogue of 183 anes, contain- 
ing a —— of everything for Schools, mail- 
for 25 cents. 


BAKER, PRATT &CO., 19 Bond &t., N. Y. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON. 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE 
Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 


KINDERGARTEN TABLES, ETC., 
490 Hudson Street, New York, 


MONEY For Use in Schools, . Best Thing out 
P ProfitabieU selal ovet In Sreresting {Ry 
Information, ote one bs ow, Mok < + General 
Fundred abd 2 | B00 
“pass Oy om the other scheme, but ad 


anted. Rapid Sales. Liberal 
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This magnifi 
the countries of the worldon a —— scale. 
cular with full particulars, otdreme e 


MITCHELL’S ATLAS of the WORLD. 


cent Atlas contains 130 accuraté Maps from latest surv 
fe Publi — is the best and cheepest published. For cir- 
gh 1€F8, 
¥ & CO., 66 North 4th &t., matnscos Penn. 


revised to 1882, <= 














For Fine Writing, No. 1, 303, and Ladi, 170. For Broad Writing | etc 
204, 389, and Stud Point, 849. For General Writing, 3332, 
404, 390, and Falcon, 878, DOS. Other Styles to suit all hands, 
2" Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John St. N.Y. HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 











“ That lady uses SOZQPONT Lucy.” 
“Why do you ou think 
“ Because sh is ey ys showing her white teeth.” 


SOZODONT 


is a composition of the PUREST AND CHOIC- 
EST ingredients of Oriental vegetable kingdom: 
Every ingredient is well known to have a BENE- 
FICAL EFFECT on the TEETH AND GUMb. 
Its embalming or antiseptic property and ARO- 
MATIC FRAGRANCE makes it a toilet luxury 


ie ana 


BOOK OF a & PENS 
Sold for $1.50 at all Stationers, or at 
KEUFFEL & ESSER, 127 FULTON S8T., NEW YORK. 
Importers of Drawing Materials. 


BACK NUMBERS MAGAZINES, 
REVIEWS 


published .in. parts, out-of- 
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odd and cut-of-the- 

,~¥- conreees oe ors wit 
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Park Row, New York. 








“HOTS SENT OF THE Wiel” 


Excels all other Pianos in its various patented im- 
provements. The new designs in CHICK ERING 


For elegant new Illustrated Catalogte, just published. 


address, , 
CHICKERING & SONS, 


“Tall 





180 Fifth Avenue, 186 Tremont St, 
NEW J°RK, BOSTON. 


Memises ther papa 


ELEGANT NEW EDITION OF 


STANDARD ign yey 


BOOKS OF FICTION. (Eight Volumes.) 


{n_ clear 
"Sound in ee vith gold and 
ice 7 @ and ink 


R la. Br @ 

Uarda. Br Grorczs ae 

John Halifax, a Gentleman, BY Mrs. Moock 
Craik, 


Jane Eyre. BY Cuancorrs Brosts 
Hypatia. By Cartes Kinosteyr. 
Ceriane. By Mapame De Stag. 
Last of the Mohicans. By James Fexmone Coorzn 
‘Tom Brown at Ragby. By Taomas Hucuss. 
The Hight Volumes, packed in a neat box, $5.00. 





Macaulay’s History of England. 3 vois, $2. 

The Sketch-Beok. Invinc. 1 vol., 75 Cents. 

Kuickerbocker History of New Y otk. 
75 Cents. 


Illustrated Catalogue and Samples of Binding /re 
For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid 


Weeks of Miaviue Jour omghae. 1.144 


rin 
on first c: paper, otis aad substantially 
bound. Prices: Cloth $2.50; Leather, $3.5v. 
Misee’s Bod panes far fro: ot  eibttcal Hogs 


na and Pi 

my di 
priatibe, rat $2.50; lng Baper and Leather, _ 
Teeskte J¢ Jerdpalem Delivered. or in one 
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bound. Prices: Cloth, #0 75: Half Lea: $123 
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Po fete ae eee 
as RS pe two Hy - TS in 
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$0.76 Halt Teather, er, $2. 


Oreagy’s Fifteen eres Battles of the World, 
in one volume, 16émo 


1 vol,, 


in one 
ted 


in one volume 
rinted oo oliyy first 
: Cloth, 


: cleanly 


Pintarch’s Lives of the Poet 


eg A sean Half eatin: 


S. W. GREEN'S “ON, Publisher, 
696 Broadway, New Terk. 





por get SL 70; hal? sch 81 Set Noo in t cards, fee 

; . 0. udes 12 large 

elegant floral chromo excelsior cards, 50 pretty floral 
150 credit cards, pri 


; boys and get-me-n its 
. No. 17, soeen, Vie. No. 56Fro es, straw 
flowers, etc, léc. No. 9, blooming roses on golden ards, 
boquets, flowers etc, 30c. bs @2 larxe 
birds’ eggs, feathers, flowers, se, 
full blooming Sosee lillies, étc., 30c. lady 
= flowers, 35c. No. 12, variet rl flower 7, ap as 
800. No, 60, variety of ‘birds, rs, branch« 
“. 25c. No. 52, spring, summer, autumn, and fa!!, ve 
. $2, full bi ae beeee id card, tc. No No. 
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ety of flowers, oem, eb its, etc., 40c. No. 33, large 
roags On gold cand. 60c. N No, Fal + <— 
roses on - NO. 37, mar variety of 
birds ani flowers 30c. Large set samples lic. All 
— - en. Our stock is fine and 
complete, Please 1 order. 
PHOENIX SLISHING CO., WARREN, PA 
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Botered at the New.York Post Office for transmission through 
the mails as Szconp CLASS MATTER. 


Established 1870. 
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The School ‘fFournal. 


A Weekly Journal! of Education. 
AMOS M. KELLOGG Editor. 
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E. LL. KELLOGG & CO., Educativnal Publishers, 
21 PagkK PLace, New YORK 
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TERMS, 
$2.00 per year in advance. 


Special rates for club3 will be sent on application. 

The label on each paper shows up to what date the subscriber has 
paid. If the publishers do not by that date receive a request from the 
subscriber that the payer be discontinued, they will continue to send it. 
The vaper will, however, he stopped at any time thereafter, if the sub- 
acriber 80 destres, and remita the amount due for the time he has re- 
ceived tt. 

Subscriptions for any portion of a year will be received. 

If the papers for a club are to be sent to one address, the pub- 
lishers desire to have for ref the names of all the subscri- 
bers. They therefore require that each club subscription be ac 
companied by a list of the names and addresses of the _ ersons who 
are to use the paper. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed, 
should be careful to name not only the post-office te which they 
wish it sent, but also the one to which it has been sent. All ad- 
dresses should iuclude both county and state. 

Any person writing to renew either a single or club subscription 
in connection with which his name has not before been known to 
the publishers, will please give the name of the person to whom 
the paper or papers have heretofore been sent. 

Subscribers wishing to intro luce Tae JOURNAL to their friends 
can have specimen « opies sent free from tbis office to any address. 

Advertising rates will be sent on application to the Business 
Manager, JEAN IstDURE CHARLOUIS, 21 Park Place, N. Y. 
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Contains a great variety of artic'es for the 

at school or at home. While other juvenile 

a a loud noise about their - per ageh of ite one 
OMPANION on pursuing the even tenor way, 
maintaining tts abel enolable name for pleasing and in- 

structing, and growing steadily ix favor with you 

readers everywhere. For May the truly compani 

little visitor brings, among other good things, **The 
First Spring Fiowers,” * Birthday } Irving,” 
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THERE is a great temperance movement in 
progress. The southern negroes are becom- 
ing greatly interested in the constitutional 
amendments prohibiting the sale of whiskey 
and rum, and the probability is that several of 
the southern states will pass these amend 
ments, Let the teacher do his part to edu 
cate public opinion and help to remove a 
great obstacle in the way of the spread of 
education. 





A TRAVELER in Sweden noticed the care of 
neglected children, who are taken from the 
streets and placed in special schools. He in- 
quired if it was not costly. The reply was, 
“It would cost far more to let a child grow 
up in ignorance ; he might become a scourge 
to society ; besides he might be miserable 
and a disgrace. We owe it to him and to 
ourselves to educate him.” 


@o- 





THE first normal institute to be held in 
New York State, will be in Allegheny Co., 
under the direction of Commissioner C. W. 
Wasson ; it will continue for three weeks. 
Let more be inaugurated ; these institutes 
if properly conducted will be a powerful 
aid to the normal schools. We hope Al- 
legheny County will lay out a course of 
study for the students to pursue at home. If 
the teachers will take an interest in these 


'|normal institutes they may practically pos- 


sess the authority to confer certificates. 


‘HE prayeth ell. who loveth well 
Both man and bird and beast.” 

This is good theology. Whence comes the 
desire on the part of children to kill animals 
and insects ? They learn it. Passing a school- 
house in the suburbs of this city, a gentle. 
man saw the boys with a large rat that 
had just been killed ; they concluded to lay 
its body on the railroad tracks to be crushed 
by the car wheels. ‘Then they threw stones 
at a little dog thatranby. This desire to kill 
shows that the moral nature is uneducated 
or miseducated. The desire to kill will not 
be satisfied with killing flies, birds and squir- 
rels. Teach children to love all of God's 
creatures. 





Tue New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion will meet for its annual sessions at 
Lake George, on Thursday, July 5, and will 
close on the following Saturday. Arrange- 
people| ments to meet the varied interests of the 
Leeisl amociation are now nearly completed and 
there is promise of an interesting and profit- 
able meeting of teachers. The subjects pre- 
sented will be mostly of a practical nature 
and practical men and women will deal with 
them. Railroad fares and hotel rates will 
be reduced, and the personal comfort of all 
in atvendance has been considered in in the 
arrangements made. Circulars of informa- 
tion will be sent out about June 1. 





Wuart is true success? A school trustee 
enat-| Complains that teachers in the rural dis 
oe tricts tell the boys fabulous stories about A. 
T. Stewart, Peter Girard, John Jacob Astor, 








are informed that these men came to the 
city each with twenty-five cents in his 
pocket, that they worked hard and saved 
moncy—tmillions of it. The effect is to turn 
away the boys from the farms ; they are un- 
willing to work ; they dream of fortunes to 
be made in the city. 

It has been customary for school officers 
as well as casual visitors when called on to 
address the boys to tell them of some one 
who has made money. The American ideal 
of the successful man is of one who makes a 
good deal of money. It is time for this to be 
hauled down ; let it be told to the boys that 
an honest industrious man, who loves his 
God and his neighbor is the successful man. 


PLAIN FACTS. 








1. The obstacle to educational progress is 
that twinty-nine out of thirty teachers are 
not prepared professionally for their all- 
important work. 2. There will no more 
money be spent on normal schools in those 
states that have normal schools. 3. This 
condition of things will last forever if the 
teachers do not rouse from their lethargy 
and themselves devise a remedy. 

Is there aremedy ? Yes. The teachers must 
establish educational schools, In every 
county let the teachers unite and with the 
county official establish a normal institute. 
Divide it into three grades if possible; lay 
out a course of study for each grade or 
division. The lowest grade may consist of 
the inexperienced ; when instructed for four 
weeks give them the third-grade certificate. 
Those that can stand an examination on the 
third and second grade studies and have had 
experience are to have the second grade cer- 
tificate. And so or for the first grade. 

Let the third grade of the institute rank 
with the fourth grade in the normal school. 
(Normal schools usually require four terms 
of attendance) Let the second grade rank 
with the third of the normal school ; the first 
with the second or next to the highest. Now, 
then, let the normal schools plan to help 
all those who have finished the institute, to 
get over the studies of the lastterm, (1) To 
ascertain who they are and invite them to 
spend a term and get a diploma, (2) To 
those who cannot stop teaching for this pur- 
pose, to offer an examination and give credit 
for such studies as are understood finally 
give a diploma. 

The effort rn ust be made to bridge over 
this great chasm—it is in the hands of the 
teachers. 


Srop your croaking—don't tell your pupils how 
you hate to give lessons and what a burthen they 
are to you, for the inference is, that you do bad 
work. A man that hates his work usually does it 
poorly. The teacher that dislikes to teach, hardly 
loves his pupils. Such talk is productive of evil re- 


sults. Not only stop it, but go further and in 
every way to be bright, cheerful, ecoommnodating 





and patient. Tie % she. bash. wag. Se eek PO 
u bie ghrctnse! sDa winning their ; 
and also awatenlng ‘i their heat hearts a love f 


Cornelius Vanderbilt and Jay Gould, They teacher, 
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Tuis addition is made to the list of conductors of 
Normal Institutes, published in the Journat of 
May 5th: 

J. W. Barker, Buffalo, N. Y. 

B. L. D’ooge, Coldwater, Mich. 

E. E. Ashley, Waterford, N. Y. 

C. E. Allen, Marion, N. Y. 

R. R. Rogers, Jamestown, N. Y. 

J. K. Bucklyn, Mystic Bridge, Conn. 

J. G. Swartz, Lexington, Va. 

Msis Louise Walters, Monticello, Minn, 

J.. W. Runcee, Fort Branch, Ind. 

Miss A. J. Hardwicke, Carthage, Mo. 

_ Prof. W. H. Putnam, Kingston, Pa. 

Charles H. Verrill, Franklin, N. Y. 

Miss Tda M. Gardner, 259 Benefit Street, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

L. J. Whitney, Clairmont, N. Y. 

Miss Emma L. Cutler, Whippany, N. Y. 





FRANCIS W. PARKER. 


(Continued from last week.) 

It is apparent that the new system of teaching 
destroys the old routine of the schools. All the 
dry, dusty abstractions of the books are swept 
away, and in their place the rule of Comenius 
reigns: ‘‘Things that have'to be done should be learn- 
ed by doing them.” It follows from all this that 
teaching by the new method is very exhausting. 
Every face turned to the teacher is an interrogation 
point. Every pupil wants to know “you know.” 
The whole class, like Oliver Twist, cries for ‘‘more.” 
There is no more rest for the teacher under the 
new regime than there is for the husbandman who 
determines to harvest the very best crop of which 
his farm is susceptible. A student of educational 
reform thus defines the difference between the old 
and the new education: ‘‘ The old system sac- 
rifices the schools to the teachers; the new system 
sacrifices the teachers to the schools.” 

THE ENGLEWOOD SCHOOL. 

A few days ago I spent a day in the Normal 
School at Englewood. I entered the’ school build- 
ing before the hour of assembling, and encountered 
the usualsounds of bustle, pleasurable excitement, 
and confusion. In every quarter there were signs 
of the preparatory state. Hitherto the basement 
story has been a huge lumber receptacle. Col. 
Parker has already converted one room into a car- 
penter shop. Another is set apart for molding, a 
third is converted into a gymnasium, etc. In the 
carpenter’s shop boys and girls were engaged in 
making apparatus for the chemical laboratory in 
the top story. Soon the bell called the pupils to 
their several‘ rooms and teachers to their stations. 
During the entire sessions of the day I wandered 
about from room to room, from class to class, and 
I never encountered anywhere that lassitude and 
languor too often found in the school-room. There 
was wanting that degree of silence which by the 
old regime of teachers was regarded as the essen- 
tial condition of receptivity during the process of 
cramming, but which too often symbolized a state 
of stupidity in which even cramming was a prac- 
tical impossibility. Instead of absolute silence 
there was the subdued hum of activity, the sound 
of the chalk on the blackboard in the free hand 
drawing room.and in the writing-room, and in the 
kindergarten-room, where the embryo teachers 
were practicing the art of object instruction on 
classes of little children. 

Mr. Frye’s class in geography was an interesting 
study. When I entered his room he stood before 
a large molding board resting at a convenient an 
gle for the observation of pupils. He had moulded 
a continent in sand and was asking questions from 
this improvised continent. The mountains and 
rivers were pointed out and named, and the climate 
resujts of its peculiar conformation were explained. 
Changing the conformation of his continent of sand, 
moving range of mountains from one side to the 

‘other, he demanded to know what would have been 
the climate effects of such different conformation, 
etc. . The boys and girls were alert and eager, and 

‘at every, interrogatory hands were raised and 
answers promptly given. The thing was before 


the pupils—actual mountains and rivers and the 
tortuous lines of the coasts. I could not help recalling 
to mind the object-teaching of the fond mother of 
New England whotauses the eyes of her littlachil- 
dren to open wide with’ wonder gnd délig she 
draws from the oyen cakes in the form of pigs, 
cows, chickens, and geese. There is as wide a 
difference between the old system of teaching and 
the new as there is between bald round cake and a 
cake in the form of a pig so. lifelike that it can 
almost squeal. 

Col. Parker seemed to be endowed with the quali- 
ty of omnipresence. Now he was in the room of 
the graduating class giving a lesson in the art of 
teaching reading; now in the free-hand drawing- 
room making pertinent suggestions to the teacher; 
now in the writing-room setting copy on the black- 
board, correcting here, commending there. He is 
making examinations while he goes his rounds, 
Nothing escapes his practiced eye or eludes the 
grasp of his trained mind. Every day is examina- 
tion-day in his schocl. Every day there is an en- 
gagement, a hot one, and some youthful soldier 
distinguishes himself. There is a boy who is ob- 
served todo his work remarkably well. The Colonel 
approaches him in one of his rounds, puts some 
questions to him, smiles with approbation at his 
answers, pats him on the head or shoulder, utters 
the magic word, and moves on. The boy’s face 


his full hight, and steps off proudly. He Has pass- 
ed an examination, not to-day alone, but every day 
in the week, for he is constantly under the eye of 
the master. He has been promoted, as it were, on 
the field of battle for valiant conduct. Col. Park- 
er is doing, in a word, at Englewood what Mr. 
Adams says he did at Quincy. And at Englewood 
he ie training teachers who will go forth to spread 
the new evangel of education. 

Two weeks ago I visited St. Louis to inspect the 
manual-training school and the kindergartens. 
The party consisted of Col. Parker, Mrs. Parker, 
late first assistant to Prof. Raymond of the Boston 
School of Oratory, Miss Patridge, an experienced 
teacher and lecturer on educational topics, and 
Judge Kirk Hawes. Col. Parker’s purpose in visit- 
ing St. Louis was to verify, by a caretul inspection 
of the best kindergartens and the best manual-train- 
ing school in the country, his opinion already firm- 
ly held, that these two methods of training involve 
the same principle and that that principle is the 
true science so far as at present developed of educa- 
tion. Under the guidence of Miss Blow, who, al- 
though holding no special position, is still, as she 
has been since the foundation of the Kindergarten 
branch of public education, its heart and soul. 
Many of the schools were visited with the greatest 
possible satisfacton. Col. Parker’s extended ex- 
perience as a teacher, his thorough knowledge of 
the history of education, hls mastery of all the de- 
tails of its science, and his comprehensive grasp of 
the whole subject enabled him to make. criticisms 
on some of the methods, which came promptly in 
the form of suggestions; and these criticisms were 
so obviously just as to commend themselves to the 
quick perception and trained inteleet of Miss Blow. 
But there was little call for these criticisms. The 
kindergarten, so far as it goes, was found to ve well 
nigh perfect. Col. Parker’s teaching capabilities, 
his magnenic qualities, were exhibited upon several 
occasions in the strongest light. Seated at the head 
of a kindergarten table, he at once secuted rapt 
attention of the dozen little pupils. His face glow- 
ed with kindness, with enthusiasm, and these sen- 
timents were instantly reflected in every litile 
face. He appeared to be playing with the little 
ones, but he was allowing them to absorb a know- 
ledge of that abstruse subject, mathematics. 

From the kindergarten to the manual-training 
school of Dr. Woodward is but a step, as it were, 
but in the existing system of education this step 
bridges a chasm of several years. From the kin- 
dergarten the pupil is transferred to the old fashion- 
ed primary. From object-teaching he is invited to 
the study of abstractions, frora the sunshine and 





the gloom and precision of automatic work. The 


glows, his eyes dilate, he straightens himself up to’ 


activity of the kindergarten he is transferred to 





child who has been expanding under natural influ. 
ences is at once converted into a little machine. 
The little shoots of thought that were putting forth 
are nipped by an untimely frost. Some primaries 
Were Visited, but they were found to be in all re- 
spects the counterparts of other primaries, as like as 
two peas. We hastened to the manual-training 
school, Since my last visit the manual-training 
school has been enlarged, it accommodates 175 
pupils. As we passed in review its carpenter's 
shop, its blacksmith’s-shop, and its wood and iron 
turning-shops, Col. Parker’s face shone with the 
keenest delight, he had found the ideal of his 
thought—the development of mental power through 
dealing with actualities. The specimen sof mechan- 
nical drawings were inspected with real astonish- 
ment. The perfection to which the pupils attain in 
this department is almost marvelous. After a few 
preliminaries the pupils draw from objects eutirely. 
They make their own drawings, and then work 
from them. During working hours the school ap- 
pears like a hive of industry, but it is nevertheless 
aschool. Its purpose, mental development, is never 
lost sight of foramoment. Itisasystem of object- 
teaching-teaching through things instead of teach- 
ing through signs of things. The pupils draw pic- 
tures of things, and then fashion them into things 
at the forge, the bench, and the trimming lathe— 
not that they may enter machine shops and with 
greater facility make similar things, but that they 
may become stronger men mentally, that they may 
attain a wider range of mental vision, a more vari- 
ed power of expression of ideas, and so be better 
able to grasp the great questions of actual life 
when they enter upon the stage of practical activi- 
ty. Of the thirty boys who will graduate from the 
St. Louis Manual-Traiming School next June, at 
least ten will enter upon the higher course of the 
Washington University. Probably an equal num- 
ber will enter the field of practicalmechanics. The 
future course of the others is not yet determined. 
Dr. Woodward will follow all these boys out into 
the world. He will never lose sight of them, and 
I predict that their after-career will abundantly 
demonstrate the superior value of their training. 
I believe they will prove to be the best equipped 
class of boys that ever entered the stage of life. 
Col. Parker’s mission is to bridge the chasm be- 
twéen the kindergarten and the manual-training 
school. If the principle of the kindergarten sys- 
tem of teaching is correct it certainly ought to be 
carried into the primary. If itis erroneous it ought 
to be abolished where it is. The St. Louis public 
system of educationisasolecism. Object-teaching 
prevails in sixty kindergarten schools, say from 4 
to 7 years of age of the children, then it is dropped 
and the old system of abstractions takes its place, 
at 14 years of age object-teaching is resumed ina 
private institution, the manual-training school of 
Washington University. If the kindergarten and 
the manual training systems are the true systems 
of teaching—and they are one in principle—the old 
primary-school system is as wrong as wrong can 
be, for this latter system of manual-training is no 
more to be compared with the former than a pine 
shanty on the frontier is to be compared in beauty 
and symmetry to the Parthenon of the Greeks. 





Miss Emity FarraFuu., the English philanthro- 
pist, has been on a tour through this country, and 
she says as to the condition of American women: 
“J. am satisfied that most of them have a pretty 
good time of it, but there is much to be cone for 
them yet. I found everywhere a lack of available 
work for them. There are many, very many, re 
spectable women who want work a little above 
drudgery and cannot get 1t. Much has been done 
for women who have the requisite training ard 
taste by procuring for them employment in decora- 
tive lines. The best efforts on behalf of women are 
in the direction of educational progress, for it 1s 
mental culture that must make women indepen 
dent. Without disparagement of those who are 
promoting the cause of woman suffrage, I must 
say that, in my opinion, their energies would be 
better directed toward helping women to indepeD- 
dence by giving them employment.” 
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For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
EDUCATION OF THE JUDGMENT. 


Prof. Faraday’s celebrated lecture on this subject. as long as 

it is, may be condensed as follows : 

The three words deficiency of judgment express 
the great deficiency in the exercise of the mental 
powers in every direction. Nothing can better 
supply liabilities to err in judgment than the in- 
timations we derive from our senses. In our per- 
fectly unconscious state we trust to these intima- 
tions directly. Men trust the data furnished 
through the senses without examination and it 
is not wonderful that they do. There must be 
education; the mind has to be instructed with 
regard to the senses and their intimations through 
every step of life. The senses are not as reliable as 
we make them; they sometimes fail us because we 
cannot keep a true remembrance of former im- 
pression at other times, the failure is because one 
impression is Overpowered by another. So error 
results occasionally from believing our senses; it 
ought to be considered rather an error of the judg- 
ment than of the sense, for the latter has per- 
formed its duty. But we have not had that suf- 
ficient instruction by the senses which would 
justify our making a conclusion. “It is because 
our procedure was hasty, our data too few, and 
our judgment untaught, that we fell into mistake; 
not because the data were wrong. 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE PERIODS OF SCHOOL-LIFE. 

The most reliable data of mind-science show that 
children from the third to the thirteenth year pass 
through well defined mental periods, each of which 
is characterized by the prominence of certain facul- 
ties. The law is something for every earnest teacher 
to take cognizance of; since the ignoring of it is 
sure to bring about one of two undesirable results: 
either the physical injury of the child or the gain 
of a present advantage at the expense of the future. 
There are, in other words, various successive con- 
ditions of the brain which imperatively demand 
respect from the teacher. The inference, then, is 
that the subjects to be acquired at school should 
not only be taken in a right order, but at the right 
time. For the better observance of this temporal 
element in education child life, between the ages 
mentioned, may be divided into distinct periods and 
sub-periods. 

I. Taz Inrant Pertop.—From the third to the 
seventh year the mind of the child undergoes the 
phenomena of the first or infant period. Its ch«r 
acteristic is that of brain-development, as it is 
taken for granted that no brain is complete in all 
its parts anterior to the seventh year of life. Dur- 
ing these four years the mental faculties are put- 
ting in their appearances, cropping out one by one 
like the leaves of a budding rose. In this devel- 
oping process the senses perform the greater ser- 
vice, though the early-manifested creative power 
of the child’s mind contributes not a little. Between 
the limits thus fixed there are intermediate stages, 
depending much on original endowment, but more 
on the previous surroundings of the children. For 
practical purposes the period is to be sub-divided 
into three, under fairly marked conditions, and 
with distinct aims and employments. Language 
is taken as the basis of division, because it is at 
once the expression and the index of mental devel- 
opment; and further, because the possibility and 
efficiency of teaching depend materially, if not total- 
ly, on the power of reply. 

Sub-Period A: The first sub-period of the infant 
period begins at the age of three and continues a 
year and a half; at this age a child may observe, 
speak and act—to observe means to gather ideas 
by the senses, to act implies that he can conceive 
the action to be performed and that he possesses 
the mastery of the organs by which it is executed; 
to speak means to retain and recall ideas as well as 
power over the vocal organs. But language has 
not yet become a sign; and we must not assume 
too much from this power of speech. The words 
spoken are not yet indications of i 
mental activity, To exact from the child at this 





period a full answer may be to demand a greater 
effort than is involved in recalling ideas. The sub- 
jects appropriate for this sub-period are color, form 
and objects; moral lessons as told in pictures, and 
letters of the alphabet. 

Sub-Period B: The second sub-period of the in- 
fant period extends to the end of the sixth year. 
There is now greater activity in the use of the 
senses; impressions are received; impressions are 
formed into ideas: there is an aggressive impulse 
manifested ; the conceptive faculty begins to be ex- 
ercised ; there are great advances in language; the 
use and need of words become known to the child; 
now words as well as things play their part in the 
mind’s operations. Along with all this there is a 
wonderful growth of lingual capacity, and ‘* Chat- 
ter-box” becomes a true description of the little 
talker. 

Sub-Period C: The final sub-period of the infant 
period embraces the seventh year. The child’s 
faculties have now all appeared ; object-lessons are 
not to be abandoned, but must still form an im- 
portant means in the child’s culture. There is for 
the first time a live consviousness that what is 
known is incomplete ; there is a desire to substitute 
completeness for incompletness; the power of dis- 
cerning relation between things comes into use. 
With the perveption of relations comes a new im- 
petus to lingual improvement. These are the first 
faint evidences of imagination. 

Il. THe Juvent#e Periop.—This period extends 
from the seventh to the thirteenth year, and is 
marked by the following characteristics: All the 
powers of the mind hitherto developed are found in 
constant activity, with the addition that memory 
by the aid of language is laying up material, the 
full value of which belongs to a later time, fancy 
becomes exercised and grows into healthful imagin- 
ation. There are distinctly two sub-divisions in 
this period. 

Sub-Period A; The time of acquisition, extend- 
ing to and including the tenth year, is marked Ly 
a decided. gruwth of brain and body; growth of 
brain is found to be essential to the growth of mem- 
ory. Memorizing is now the timely work; it will 
be easy enough for the newly made memory both 
to acquire and retain; language power is greatly 
increased and the child’s vocabulary rapidly en- 
larges. 

Sub-Period B: The time of thinking begins at 
the age of eleven; boys are then frequently discov- 
ered in ‘‘brown studies,” and actuully lost in 
thought. For the first time their thoughts seem to 
turn inward; they want order and reasons why; 
they begin to classify and generalize; they have 
their first practice at deduction and induction; 
they are little theorists and logicians—in a word, 
they have begun tothink. The teacher must now 
take cognizance of the change in condition. A 
higher order of subjects for mental employment is 
to be supplied. 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE POWER OF BOOKS. 








In every household are to be found the usual 
number of books lying ‘round, that is, volumes 
either lately purchased and not yet assigned a 
place in the library or those which have been taken 
from the shelves by difierent members of the family 
for perusal or consultation and not returned. These 
books generally take up a temporary abode on the 
small table, or the mantelpiece, or other convenient 
receptacle and not infrequently accumulate so that 
the housekeeper is periodically compelled to have 
the maid effect a general restoration to the book- 
case. Now, a word of advice in regard to these 
books which lie around in a generous but passive 
accomodation. They are the first books the chil- 
dren alight upon when entering upon their reading 
age. No one accurately knows, not even the child 
itself, when this taste for reading first sets in, but 
when it does come it.is not companioned by either 
wisdom or discretion and the thing resorted to to 

isfy the desire is invariably the first thing the 
beginner-reader gets his hands on. He or she 
will be sure to get hold of one or the other of those 


volumes lying ‘round. What benefits or evils may 
result from the first two or three books a child 
reads are inestimable. A bad book under such 
circumstances can injure or abuse a taste for all 
one’s lifetime, while a good one can actually 
awaken a refined taste which—perhaps would 
have slept always. The lesson to be drawn is a 
forceable one: let parents and the older folks of 
the household ever have a care of what books are 
left lying around within reach of the children. 
There are multitudes of books which, while not 
forbidden admission to a family library, are at the 
same time most injurious and dangerous to youth- 
ful minds. Now, this should be remembered. A 
writer in a recent New York magazine relates how 
Joseph Henry, the scientist acquired his taste for 
reading :— 

“Confined at home by a temporary illness, he 
took up a book casually left on the table by a 
boarder, and entitled ‘Lectures on Experimental 
Philosophy, Astronomy, and Chemistry, intended 
chiefly for the Use of Young Persons. By G. 
Gregory.’ After his death this book was found 
in Professor Henry's library with the following 
entry upon the fly-leaf, written im his own hand. 

‘This book, although by no means. a profound 
work, has, under Providence, exerted a remark- 
able influence upon my life. It accidentally fell 
into my hands when I was about sixteen years old, 
and was the first work I ever read with attention. 
It opened to me a new world of thought and enjoy- 
ment; invested things before almost unnoticed 
with the highest interest; fixed my mind on the 
study of nature, and caused me to resolve at the 
time of reading it that I would immediately com- 
mence to devote my life to the acquisition of knowl- 
edge.’” 


For the ScHoot JOURNAL. 


ARE CHILDREN REASONABLE? 


A. C. CoLBEertT, Somerset, Pa. 

The time spent in appealing to the reasoning 
faculties of a child under, say, fourteen years of 
age, is often spent in vain. Reason is the ability to 
deduce logival conclusions from given premises. 
This the child does not possess. The line at which 
the child ceases to be, if I may use the term, an 
automaton, and becomes in a degree a reasonable 
creature is a wavering and uncertain one. I have 
fixed it between twelve and fourteen years of age, 
butit may be hastened by training, or retarded by 
neglect. Whenever the child begins to ask, ‘‘ Why 
is this thus ?” the line is reached. Then you may 
begin to appeal to his reason, but to do so before is 
time wasted. The very young child sees a thing and 
inquires, ‘‘ What is itt When a few years older 
it inquires, ‘“‘ How is it?” A few years more pass 
and ite inquiry is ‘‘ Why is it ?” 

The very young child goes into the ‘'kindergar- 
ten,” and is for a time amused and instructed in 
answering the ‘‘What?” After this stage has 
passed ho enters the primary school, and all he 
requires to know is ‘‘ How ?” But when a few more 

ears have , he enters another grade and 

ere the attention is direc to the ‘‘why and 
wherefore” of everything. A teacher is discour- 
aged because his class in arithmetic is inatten- 
tive, can not explain their work. The fault often 
lies with the teacher. He treats them as po*sessed 
of reason before reason has dawned in their minds. 
It is useless to enter irto long explanations of 
“why we carry one for every ten,” a class of 
beginners in arithmetic, tell them to do it, let them 
understand how to do it, but you need not tell 
them ‘“‘Why” they do it until they ask you. 

So in geography, tell them the earth is spherical, 
and tell them that men have sailed around it is how 
we kaow it, illustrate with a globe or an apple, and 
leave explanation until reason develops itself. A 
child will readily see that a fly walking on a table 
will fall off (or walk off), but that on a globe or an 
apple it may walk around it but never off it, and 
he will ily see that if men have sailed always 
in the same direction, and returned to the starting 
point the earth cannot be flat, and this is all you 
can do to impress iton his mind. Time is wasted 
in giving reasons for ever, in grammar, by 
many teachers. But pupils should be enco 
to make inquires, but do not teil them the “why,” 
until they ask it. Give them “facts,” plenty 








them, even if you are called a * Gradgrind,” let 
reasons come afterwards, 
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For the SomooL JouRNAL. 
CLOSING THE SCHOOL DAY. 

A well and profitably spent day in the school- 
room ought never to end with a feeling of joy that 
it is over, on either the teacher's or pupil's part. It 
is the purpose of appropriate closing exercises to 
obviate this feeling and such exercises are con- 
sequently of fully as much importance as opening 
exercises. During the final half hour or so before 
school is dismissed the pupils may assemble and 
sing, or there may be readings and declamations, 
or answering questions from a ‘‘ Question Box,” 
or in fact countless methods of passing the time 
pleasantly. The teacher’s inventive genius is ap- 
pealed to on such an occasion, and if he or she have 
the pupils, interests at heart there will be no dif- 
ficulty in devising a suitable plan. Informality 
would be perhaps the best feature of the exercises 
and would distinguish them from the rest of the 
day's work. The idea is to encourage familiarity 
and frankness between the teacher and the pupils. 
The model school boy or school girl is confessedly 
a subdued creature, for instruction may be suc- 
cessful only with that subduing. But how absurd 
it is that the pupil should get the impression that 
this subduing of him is the sole object of school ! 
The impression is however as frequent as it is 
absurd, and manifestly as injurious as it is frequent. 
The pupil must not leave the school-house with the 
abiding conviction that it is a prison. He must be 
given better and higher impressions of his school. 
The last half hour of the school day should be 
passed in such informal and entertaining exercises, 
as will clear up and banish all petty ill feelings or 
antipathies that may have arisen during the day, 
either between teacher and scholar, or among the 
scholars. It is the old truth of how Jack is made 
a dull boy. There are two honest sides to every 
body’s nature and it was never intended to have 
only one of the two manigfested in school. Close 
the day’s duties pleasantly, with smiles and not 
with frowns. B. 





For the SOHOOL JOURNAL. 


LEAVES FROM MY NOTE BOOK. 
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By Anna J. HarpwIckeE, Carthage, Mo. 

‘“Why have such intelligent boys and girls read 
60 little? Why are they not better posted regard- 
ing current events, in ancient and modern litera- 
ture? Why do they not appreciate their time and 
opportunities ?” All these questions troubled me, 
when last fall I took charge of forty as bright 
pupils as ever to be found in our state, and it is 
not until recently that my harvest has looked 
Pp 


romising. 

First. I established the system of once each week 
calling the roll for books read, taking author’s 
name and pupil’s opinion of the works, asking 
questions as to plot, style or tone of the volume, 
calling for expressions from the entire class. If 
the book proved a valuable one, the reader was 
complimented and the remaining scholars took 


notes that they might read the same. Were the 
contents trashy, public opinion condemned the 
taste of the pupil in question, but no unkind 
¢rititism was made. Had a child read nothing, 
some of us would suggest a work to suit him, speak 
enough of it to arouse his curiosity and leave the 
rest to providence. This plan has proved to be an 
excellent one; the scholars soon grow ashamed to 
‘give in “Ethel’s First Love,” “Wild Jim of the 
Rockies,” ‘‘The Dark Secret,” etc., etc., nor are 
they willing to have nothing to record, nor to con- 
fess that they never thought of the author. This 
open conversation tends to raise the grade of their 
speech among one another. 

Second. As composition lessons I read one of 
Lamb's “Tales From Shakespeare” and they repro- 
‘duce the same. Results from this are most encour- 

“aging ; it does me good to think of it. At the be- 
\einning of the session they-found difficulty in writ- 
‘ing two ‘pages, whilemow in wy desk ‘lie thirty 
copies of ‘‘As You Like ft,"h6t'one Of which con- 





tains less than four pages of legal cap, while some 
have eight or ten. Not only is the quantity good, 
but the quality is the same; spelling, punctuation, 
style, thought, penmanship—all show improve- 
ment but by no means perfection. 

The witches’ stew, fair Ophelia and Hamlet’s 
soliloquy, Petruchio’s process, Rosalind and Celia, 
Othello’s jealousy, Lady Macbeth’s ambition,—these 
and a hundred others have become ‘‘house-hold 
words among us.” From this they have acquired 
so great a taste for Shakespeare that a literary circle 
has been organized that is strictly devoted to the 
**Bard of Avon.” 

Third. In all studies, we try to pass no literary 
allusion without understanding the same. Gram- 
mar furnishes a fine opportunit:, history is thus 
made doubly interesting and the reading class be- 
comes far more pleasant. Two afternoons, in the 
place of our text-book, we use Scott’s ‘‘Guy Man- 
nering” which has given such an agreeable opinion 
of Sir Walter, that several have determined to 
know more of his works. Dominie Sampson is 
a dear friend, whose ‘‘ P-r-o-d-i g-i-o-u's !” is to be 
heard on all occasions. 

Selections from the daily papers are cut and num- 
bered for distribution that we may cultivate sight 
reading and also learn to appreciate the editorials, 
telegrams, etc. These things I havetried and know 
their value, yet for the vacation still another idea 
presents itself. We are to have a weekly literary 
circle, where some book will be read aloud, and 
where all members are to give reports of their 
reading, prepare short papers, bring in points of 
interest—in short, do everything we can to make 
progress. 

At the request of several, Iam now preparing a 
list of books for them to read during the summer, 
and am confident they will accomplish more than 
ever before. 

Do you know, fellow workers, our pupils appre 
ciate to the utmost the interest we take in their 
welfare beyond routine work? Aye, ‘tis from this 
source that we reap much of our reward, for their 
bright eyes are quick to see and ioving hearts 
ready to reciprocate all disinterested affection. 
So, while we are yet far, far from our ideal, still 


we murmur to ourselves, ‘‘ Courage, brave heart; 
remember great changes are of slow growth.” 





For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
THE INFLUENCE OF PUPILS ON ONE AN- 
OTHER. 


There was genuine appreciation of human nature 
displayed in a certain habit which Dr Arnold, of 
Rugby, is said to have possessed. Whenever a 
particularly wayward or unruly pupil began to 
develop his evil tendency the Doctor would call 
him into his room and privately commission him 
to look after the conduct of some other perhaps 
younger, but less disobedient fellow pupil, saying, 
probably: ‘‘ You possess much greater influence 
with him than I. You are playmates and school- 
fellows together and I feel that your suggestions 
or requests to him to quit his bad behavior and get 
down to his work, will be far more beneficial than 
a whole session of lecturing from me.” 

Thus tho simple act of imposing a reformatory 
task upon the disobedient pupil resulted in an 
effective correction of his bad conduct. And 
furthermore, pupil number two always improved 
under the influence of his senior companion. It 
was a veritable instance of killing two birds with 
one stone. 

These influences residing peculiarly among the 
pupils of a school are latent to most teachers, 
whereas they may and ought to be made the most 
serviceable instrument in the betterment of habits 
and behavior of pupils. 

No matter how intimate and familiar the relation 
between the teacher and the pupils, the myaterious 
power which the latter have with one another is 
not acquired by the former; a power founded in 
the relation of equality and association. The two 
spheres of the teacher and pupil, if not totally 
outside of each other, are at least never co in- 
cident; the teacher will ever be the teacher, 
as one will. 





Good advice from the teacher, admonition, or 
earnest request,—often fails of any effect, whereas 
if it came from a schoolmate it would bear the best 
of fruits. Even though there is no such direct 
utilization of these influences as the Master of 
Rugby utilized them, still, the teacher may in 
various ways recognize their existence and the 
mere recognition of them proves wholesome for 
good behavior among pupils. 





For the ScHoor. JOURNAL. 
QUESTIONS. 


(On a leather bound book.) 

What is this ? Of what is it made? What is the 
inside made of ? What name is given them ? Leaves 
of what? Where do we get paper? What is it 
manufactured from? Where do people get the 
rags ? Where does the straw come from ? What is 
it about the book that make it useful to us? How 
are the words put on the leaves ? What is the per- 
son called who sets the type i Where does the com- 
positor get the story or the articles that make up 
the book ¢ What is the person called who writes / 
Name some authors. Who works on the book 
after the compositor has set up the type? What 
does the printer do ? What is done to the book after 
the pages are printed? What is this book bound 
with ? Where do we get leather ? What is the name 
of the place where skins are made into leather? 
How many have been in a tannery ? What did you 
see ? 


I have a box with a hole in the top in which each 
pupil is at liberty to put such questions as he 
chooses written on a slip of paper with his name. 
On Friday afternoon the box is opened and the 
questions are read. Those pupils who can answer 
raise their hand and they are calledon. Questions 
that cannot be answered are put on the black-board 
and they are copied, and go into the homes of the 
pupils. The questions, *‘ What is linen made of ?” 
‘* What is a half-blood black called?” ‘‘ How do 
pea-nuts grow ?” are samples of those we use. 


——-—— - e @o + - ———_ — 


For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
OBJECT LESSON. 


(The teacher has as glass of milk, W. B.—‘* writes on the board,’ 
R. T.—“ recite together.’ ) 


MILK. 

What is this? ‘‘A glass of milk.” 

Right. Let us see what we can find out about 
it. What does it do when I tip the glass? ‘It 
moves.” 

How des it move? *‘Iv flows.” 

What do you say of anything when it will flow ? 
“*Tt is liquid.” 

Yes, that’s right (W. B. under Quualities). 

What color is it? ‘‘ White.” 

Is it like water? ‘*No.” 

Why ? ** You can see through a glass of water.” 

What name did we learn in our lesson on water 
was given to anything that you could see through ’ 
‘‘Transparert.” 

Yes, what do we say of a thing when it is the 
opposite of transparent? ‘‘It is opaque.” 

Yes. (W. B.) 

If you taste is what do you find? 
sweet.” 

Yes. (W. B.) 

Do people drink much of it or not? ‘‘ They do.” 

Why ? ** Because it does them good.” 

What do we say of food that is good for us? 
“Tt is wholesome.” 

Yes. (W. B.) 

Where do we get it ? ‘‘ Krom the cows.” 

So it is an animal product. is it not? ‘* Yes.” 

Does it go through any process of manufacture 
before we use it? ‘‘ No.” 

Then, in what state would you say it was useful ? 
‘Tn a natural state.” 

Yes, just as the cuw gives it to us, we can use it, 
can’t we? ‘‘ Yes ” 

(W. B. Natural.) 

How is it when fresh ? ‘* Warm.” 

Yes. (W. B.) 

Now, tell me, all the qualities of milk as I have 


“That it is 


' t written them in regular order. 
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(R. T.) 

Now, that we know so many of the qualities of 
milk, let us see about its uses. 

What is the first use, the most natural one? 
“Feeding young animals with it.” 

Yes, that is the first use. (W. B.) 

What is another? ‘‘ Make butter with 1t.” 

Yes. (W. B.) Another ? ‘‘Make cheese with it.” 

Yes. (W. B.) Any other? ‘It’s good to drink.” 

So itis. (W.-B.) What else? “‘It is useful in al- 
most all kinds of cooking.” 

Yes. (W. B.) It is good to take out ink stains.” 

Yes. It is good for some cleaning purposes, is it ? 
(W. B.) ** Yes.” 

Now tell me all the uses of milk in the order we 
have learned about them (R. T. from W. B.) 

Cows milk is what we usually use, but invalids 
drink asses’ milk. In Tartary the milk of mares 
is used in Switzerland, Ireland and other countries 
that of goats; in the northern countries the people 
use the raindeer’s milk und in Arabia that of the 
camel. 





Yor the SCROOL JOURNAL. 


NEW FACTS IN GEOGRAPHY. 


Some of the late discoveries are: There is a 
great oasis in the interior of Greenland and it is 
presumed it was the abode of the lest Norse colonies 
last heard of in the fourteenth century. The Asiatic 
map just published by Lieut. Col. Beresford Lovett, 
gives the first accurate description of the route 
from Teheran to Astrabad, and thence to Shahrud, 
showing the barrenness of Western Mazanderan and 
the existence of an extinct volcano, Damavaud, 
19,950 feet high: Borneo has a great river, the Kina 
Bataagan which it has been ascended 150 miles 
by steamer and is ascertained to be so winding in 
its course that in 350 miles itis only eighty miles 
from the sea. A native explorer has returned to 
India after a four years’ absence in Thibet, and 
has finally proved that the basin of the Sampo is 
separated from that of the lrawadi by a great 
range of mountains. The travels of General Mac- 
gregor in Beloochistan have proved that the 
Mashked and Mashkel rivers do not flow into the 
sea but have a confluence and continue northwest, 
emptying into the great marsh of Hanum. The ex- 
plorers Capello and Ivens report accurately the 
sources of the three great African rivers, the 
Cuango, the Cuanza, and the Cunene,—the first 
named is the largest and has its source at 11}° 8. 
lat., and a little east of 19° E. long., fluwing 





through an intensely arid country until it empties 


into the Congo. New Guinia has been formally 
annexed to Queensland. 





PREVENT MISTAKES. 





By Supt. W. W. Speer, Marshalltown, Ia. 
The teacher who lectures his pupils to-day be- 
cause of the lies he induced them to tell yesterday, 
is as consistent as the man who works to day cor- 
recting mistakes that he led his pupils to make 


. yesterday. But some one says, ‘I don't know 


that they will make mistakes until they make 
them.” This is true; but a teacher does know that 
if he finds a manuscript or slate full of errors to- 
day that he will find that slate or manuscript full 
of errors to-morrow, 1f he gives an exercise ‘of the 
same kind and length again. In a written exercise. 
habits of accuracy and neatness are what we should 
aim to fix. Teachers who accept or countenance 
poor work are paving a rough road for somebody. 
Keep everything well in hand For example: do 
not neglect penmanship for spelling or spelling for 
penmanship. There are so many things that ought 
to receive attention in a written exercise, that the 
greatest care is required to guard pupils against 
forming bad habits. You cannot be too careful. A 
majority of the teachers are free to set their own 
tasks, and they can limit them im amount to the 
capacity and undezstanding of their pupils. To 
permit pupils to use wrong forms of expressioa, 
to fill thc ir slates day after day with orthographic 
lies, is to fix upon them habits, which they them- 


- selves or succeeding teachers will have to use 


patience, tact and time to correct. 





For the Scmoot JouRnNAL. 


OCCUPATION FOR YOUNG CHILDREN IN 
SCHOOL. 





BY ANNA JOHNSON. 

Designs mav be drawn on the board by the 
teacher and colored with crayons. These may be 
copied by the children, at first upon their slates, 
and when done sufficiently well the children may 
be given paper and colored crayons. 

The children may be taught to make designs 
themselves, a great variety of pretty ones may be 
made with the square and circle. In coloring they 
may be allowed to use their own taste, but should 
be taught to use colors which harmonize. 

Anything they draw may be colored, which will 
add greatly to their pleasure and keep them busily 
and happily employed for a longtime. Leaves, 
flowers, trees, fences and a great variety of objects 
may be drawn and colored. 

The flags of all nations may be presented either 
in asheet placed before the class, and one desig- 
nated by the teacher to be drawn, or what is better, 
one may be drawn on the board and properly col- 
ored to be copied by the scholars. As this will 
necessarily consume much time, they may be al- 
lowed to take several days in its completion. The 
flags of all nations may be found in Appleton's 
American Cyclopedia; they are also published in 
inexpensive book form and on sheets, the latter 
being quite small. 

In this exercise the children may be allowed the 
use Of a rule, as accuracy is very desirable. While 
engaged in this work their attention may be par- 
ticularly given to the country represented. They 
may be asked to hunt up all possible information 
concerning it. Different subjects may be assigned 
to different scholars, as inhabitants, products, 
principal cities, government, etc. If the children 
are not far enough advanced to do this themselves 
the teacher may spend a little time each day in 
telling them some of the leading facts, or write 
them on the board for them to copy. They should 
be kept upon one flag long enough to thoroughly 
impress the leading facts upon their minds. If pos- 
sible have them draw the flags and write the ac- 
counts from memory before taking new ones. 

When the flags or any of the drawings are well 
done, the best should be framed (with straws or 
slats) and hung up for exhibition. 





LESSONS IN GEOGRAPHY. 





THE HARVESTS. 

January—Harvest is now ended in most dis- 
tricts of Australia, and shipments have been niade 
of the new crops; Chili, New Zealand, Argentine 
Republic are harvesting. 

February—Upper Egypt, India. 

March—Egypt, India. 

April—Coast of Egypt, Syria, Cyprus, India, 
Persia, Asia Minor, Mexico, Cuba. 

May—Persia, Asia Minor, Algeria, Syria, Texas, 
Florida, Morocco, Mid-China, Japan, Central Asia. 

June—California, Oregon, Southern United 
States, Spain, Portugal, Italy, Hungary, Turkey, 
Roumelia, Danube, South Russia. south of France, 
Danubian principalities. Greece, Sicily, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Alabama, Georgia, North and South 
Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, Kentucky, Kansas, 
Arkansas, Utah, Colorado, Missouri. 

July—Southern, Eastern and Midland English 
counties, Oregon, Nebraska, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ohio, New Eng- 
land, New pore Lary aes Upper Cana Canada, France 
Germany, ungary, POwitzerland. Italy, 
Russia, a igo 

August—United Kingdom, France, Germany, 
Belgium. Holland, Manitoba, British Columbia, 
Lower Canada, Hudson's Bay territory, Denmark, 


Poland. 
September—Scotland, England, h and roots; 
America, maize; Athabasca, w Skee A. Sastey and 
: North Russia, France, beet, root, 


Germany, vintage. 


Panag 2 re (North), Peru, South Af- 
™ December—Australia (South) Chili, Argentine 
Republic. 


Por the ScHOOL JOURNAL. 
FROWNING AMONG PUPILS. 





LUCY A. YENDES. 

This habit, though unpleasant and altogether un- 
desirable, is most entirely a vicious one. In fact I 
believe it more often comes from close application, 
slow comprehension, or intense interest, than from 
sulliness. Our own brows contract before we know 
it if concentrating our minds upon something, par- 
ticularly if that ‘‘something” is a little hard to 
grasp. So with the child. Again, if we are greatly 
interested in anything we see or hear, we involun- 
tarily express that interest by the wrinkles in the 
forehead. Pouting can only be construed in one 
way; frowning in several, not all of which are 
surely indicative of displeasure, and this must be 
fairly understood and the teacher be able to discri- 
minate nicely before any attempts are made to over- 
come the habit, or we may be censuring a child for 
what we should commend. 





THINGS TO TELL THE SCHOLARS. 





ORIGIN oF ‘‘Boacus.”—Webster’s Dictionary 
gives the definition of the word ‘* bogus”—‘‘ spuri- 
ous : a cantterm, originally applied to counterfeit 
coin, and hence denoting anything counterfeit— 
(American).” The word is of Georgia origin. 
William A. Bogus was a Georgia land lottery com- 
missionel years ago, caught in rascality in connec- 
tion with his office. He wasan issuer of fraudu- 
lent land rights, and furnished our vernacular with 
a name for everything spurious and false. 

Dogs using the Telephone. A gentleman recent- 
ly lost his coach-dag, and it so happened that the 
dog was found by one of the owner's friends. The 
friend went to his office and asked by telephone if 
the man had lost his dog. ‘Yes, where is he ?” 
was the reply. ‘‘Heis here. Suppose you call him 
through the “‘phone,” The dog's ear was placed 
over the ear-piece of the telephone and his master 
said: ‘‘ Jack, Jack—how are you, Jack?” Jack 
instantly recognized the vuice and began to yelp. 
He licked the telephone fondly, seeming to think 
that his master was inside the machine. At the 
other end of the line the gentleman recognized the 
familiar bark, and shortly afterward he reached 
his friend’s office to claim his property. 





NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 





May 8.—Gen. Crook and his soldiers were roported cut off from 
communication and in great danger in pursuing the Apaches in- 
to the Sierra Madres.—The civil service rules were approved and 
promulgated by the President. 

May 9.—A battle was fought at Oposura, near the Chihuahua 
line, between the Mexican troops, who are co-operating with our 
army, and the Apaches, and resulted in tbe defeat of the latter.— 
Timothy Kelly was, on his third trial, convicted and sentenced 
for participation in the Pheonix Park murders, Dublin.—The 
Florida Ship Canal Company began work of cutting a canal from 
the St. John’s river, Fila., to the Gulf of Mexico, 

May 10.—General Crook was still reported beyond communica- 
taon.—The President selected Mr. Charlee Lyman, Chief Clerk of 
the United States Treasurer’s office, to be Chief Examiner uader 
the Civil Service Commission.— Lightning struck a tank of petro- 
leum in the yard of the National Storage Company ia Communi- 
paw, and the consequent fire swept half the yard and destroyed 
all the buildings. Six men were killed.—The police raided the 
Chinese opium dens in Mov street, N. Y. city. 

May 11.—All the dynamite conspiracy prisoners except Dalton 
have been committed for trial in London on a charge of treason- 
felony.—The Internationa! Fisheries Exhibition opened at South 
Kensington, England.—A crevasse was reported on the Mississippi 
river above New Orleans.—The fleeing Apaches were heard from 
seventy-five miles north of Chibuahua. 

May 12.—A division in the Liberal party in Eogland occurred, 
and was deemed indicative of the overthrow of the Gladstone 
government.—The vice of opium smoking and its attending 
crime were almost extinguished in New York city through the 
efforts of the police, the clergy, and the press. 

May 13.—In Afghanistan the heads of 150 Shinwarris were 
brought to the Ameer at Jelalabad, and have been exposed on the 
gates by his orders. The city of Helena, Ark., was found to 
be hopleasly in debt, and unless a compromise is effected will sur. 
render its charter. 

May 14.—Joseph Brady was hanged in Kilmainham jail for tlie 
assassination of Lord Cavendish and Mr. Burke. 





One step and then another 

And the longest walk is ended ; 
One stitch and then another, 

And the largest rent is mended ; 
One brick upon another 


And the highest wall is made; 
One flake nm another, 





And the deepest snow is laid, 
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A LITTLE PHILOSOPHER. 


By Mrs. M. E. SANGSTER. 
FOR RECITATION. 
The days-are short, and the nights are long, 
And the wind 1s nipping cold ; 
The tasks are hard and the sums are wrong 
And the teachers often scold. 
But Johnny McCree, 
Oh, what cares he 
As he whistles along the way? 
** Tt will all come right 
By to-morrow night.” 
Says Johnny McCree to-day. 
The plums are few, and the cake is plain, 
The shoes are out at the toe; 
For money you look in the purse in vain— 
It was all spent long ago. 
But Johnny McCree, 
Oh, what cares he 
As he whistles along the street? 
Would you have the blues 
For a pair of shoes 
While you have a pair of feet? 
The snow is deep, there are paths to break, 
But the little arm is strong, 
And work is play, if you'll only take 
Your work with a bit of song. 
And Johnny McCree, 
Oh, what cares he 
As he whistles along the road ? 
He will do his best 
And leave the rest 
To the care of his Father, God. 


The mother’s face is often sad— 
She scarce knows what to do; 
But at Johnny’s kiss she is bright and glad— 
She loves him, ard wouldn’t you? 
For Johnnie McCree, 
Oh, what cares he 
As he whistles along the way? 
The trouble will go, 
And ‘‘I told you so,” 
Our brave little John will say. 


— Harpers Young People. 





THE RULE OF LIFE. 


FOR DECLAMATION. 
Part of an address made by Peter Cooper before the Arcadian Ci b, 


I have witnessed and taken a deep interest in 
every step of the marvelous development and pro- 
gress which have characterized this century beyond 
all the centuries which have gone before. Measur- 
ed by the achievements of the years I have seen, I 
am one of the oldest men who have ever lived; but 
I do not feel old, and I propose to give the receipt 
by which I have preserved my youth. I have 
always given a friendly welcome to new ideas, and 
I have endeavored not to feel too old tu learn; and 
thus, though I stand here with the snows of so 


many winters upon my head, my faith in human‘ 


nature, my belief in the progress of man to a better 
social condition, and especially my trust in the 
ability of men to establish and maintain self-gov- 
ernment, are as fresh and as young as when I began 
to travel the path of life. While I have always re- 
cognized that the object of business is to make 
money in an honorable manner, I have endeavored 
to remember that the object of life is to do good. 
Hence I have been ready to engage in all new en- 
terprises, and, without incurring debt, to risk the 
means which I had incurred in their promotion, 
provided they seemed to me calculated to advance 
the general good. This will account for my early 
attempt to perfect the steam engine, for my early 
attempt to construct the first American locomotive, 
for my connection with the telegraph in a course of 
efforts to unite our country with the European 
world, and for my recent efforts to solve the prob- 
. lem of economical steam navigation on the canals, 
to all of which you have so kindly referred. It 
happens to but few men to change the current of 
human progress, as it did to Watt, to Fulton, to 
Stephenson and to Morse; but most men may be 
ready to welcome laborers to a new field of useful- 
ness and to clear the road for their progress. This 
I have tried to do, as well in the perfecting and 
execution of their ideas as in making such provi- 
sion as my means have permitted for the proper 


education of the young mechanics and citizens of 


my vative city, in order to fit them for the recep- 
tion of new ideas—social, mechanical and scienti- 
fic—hoping thus to economize and expand the in- 
tellectual as well as the physical forces, and pro- 
vide a larger fund for distribution among the vari- 
ous classes which necessarily raake up the total of 
society. I feel that neture has provided beauti- 
fully for the wants of all men and that we need 
only knowledge—scientific, political and religious 
—and self-control, in order to eradicate the evils 
under which society has suffered in all ages. Let 
me say, then, in conclusion, that my experience of 
life has not dimmed my hopes for humanity ; that 
my sun is not setting in clouds and darkness, but 
is going down cheerfully in a clear firmament 
lighted up by the glory of God, who should always 
be venerated and loved as the infinite Source and 
Fountain of all light, life, power, wisdom and good- 
ness. 





GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


{These can be used by the live teacher after a Ce 
or they can be written out and distributed 
one may be written on the black-board each day. 


THE music that can deepest reach, 
And cure all ill, is cordial speech. 


No hope so bright but is the beginning of its own 


4 fulfilment.— Emerson. 


Ir is easy finding reasons why other folks should 
be patient.—GrorGE ELIOT. 


BEAUTIFUL behavior gives a higher pleasure than 
statues or pictures; it is the finest of the fine Arts. 
—EMERSON. 

SCOWLING and growling will make a man old; 
Money and fame at the best are beguiling ; 
Don t be suspicious and selfish and cold— 

Try emiling. 
For still in mutual suffrance lies 
The secret of true living ; 
Love scarce is love that never knows 
The sweetness of forgiving. — WHITTIER. 

OF perfect service rendered, duties done 
In charity, soft speech and stainless days, 

These riches shall not fade away in life, 

Nor any death dispraise. 


Ir we could read the secret history of our enemies, 
we should find in each man’s life sorrow and. suf 
fering enough to disarm all hostility.—LonGrEt- 
LOW. : 

WE should cover with our charity the faults and 
imperfections of those about us, as Nature hides 
with her mossy covering the unsightly stone.— 
Mrs. PRENTISS. 

Give thy heart's best treasures, from fair Nature learn ; 

Give thy love, and ask not, wait not a return ; 

And the more thou spendest from thy little store, 

With a double bounty God will give thee more, 
—ADELAIDE A. PROCTOR. 

THE man who seeks one thing in hfe, and but one 

May hope to achieve it before life be done ; 

But he who seeks all things, wherever he goes, 

Only reaps from the hopes which around him he sows, 

A harvest of barren regrets. 

—OWEN MEREDITH. 

LITTLE minutes make an hour; 

Little thoughts a book ; 
Little seeds a tree or flower ; 

Water-drops, a brook ; 
Little deeds of faith and love 

Make a home for you above. 





EDUCATION IN THE SouTH.—A gentleman who has 
returned but lately from a trip through the South 
in the interests of education writes to the New 
York Herald that his visit has cause him at once 
surprise and reflection. His observa 2ns covered 
many schools, denominational ana private, in 
Maryland, Virginia, North and South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Tennessee, and 
Kentucky, and he does not hesitate to say that 


he has seen as good schools,—though not as many 
good ones,—as are to be found at the North. As 
to female scholarship he hesitates to ex even 
such Northern institutions as Wellesley, Vassar, 
Smith, and Holyoke. The showing made of the 
remarkable growth and improvement in Southern 





schools, its needs an diffi serves to make up 
an extended article. ’ 


.o May 19, 1883. 


ee 








EDUCATIONAL NOTES 


“ELSEWHERE. 

Vireinia. — The old Board of School Trustees of 
Rickmond did not take the oath of office, and the State 
Board of Educatian appointed another set of trustees, 
who were confirmed last week by the Supreme Court of 
the State. 

CALIFORNIA.—The State Board on Silk Culture, which 
was organized under the provisions of a State act, has 
been endowed by the Legislature with $5,000 for the 
first two years of its existence toward the establishment 
of a silk-réelting school. 


TENNESSEE.—Co. Supt. Allred says: ‘‘‘ As the teacher, 
so is the school ;’ then it behooves you if you intend to 
teach in the public schools, to become not only ac- 
quainted with the branches to be taught, but with the 
very best methods of teaching them.” 

New JERSEY.— The committee of nine appointed by 
the trustees of Princeton College in February to con- 
sider thé question of Dr. McCosh’s resignation as presi- 
dent, decided, in order toinuduce the president to remain 
in office, to appoint a committee to select a Dean of 





ae Faculty to relieve Dr. McCosh from certain duties. The 


person in view is doubtless Dr. J..O. Murray. Nothing 
further will be done till Commencement, when Dr. Mc- 
Cosh’s resignation comes formally before the board. 

THE KINDERGARTEN.—‘‘ Much of the success of the 
kindergarten is negative, and consists in preventing 
harm, ., Its positive success is so simple that it cannot be 
expected te attract, more notice than, for instance, fresh 
air, pure water or the merit of a physician by whose 
efforts. a family is kept in good health. The healthier a 
child is the more its life manifests itself in untiring ac- 
tivity. Play is the child’s natural work ; in play it de- 
velops best and most naturally all the powers of body 
and mind. A play child is wholly a child—a complete 
child, inasmuch as it finis its highest happiness and 
purest joy in the full gratification of tt e inner and outer 
demands of its nature; the demons of ill-humor and 
evil habits cannot harm it. ‘Let no one think.’ says 
Goethe, ‘that he can: overcome the first impressions of 
his life.’ And, in sooth, they are controlling for all sub- 
sequent periods, .\ joyful, happy childhood is hke sun- 
shiné to the whole life, and is of the greatest import- 
ance for the complete development of the child.” 


OBERLIN.—In 1833, in a clearing in the Ohio woods, a 
school was opened with forty-four students. In 1834 
three professors and their wives arrived at the already 
growing college. In 1835 the institution opened its 
doors to colored students, twenty-five years before the 
negro race was generally recognized as consisting of 
men and women, In the saime year there arrived four 
more professors, one of whom, as President Charles G. 
Finney, was to make the name of Oberlin known all 
over the civilized world. From that time onward the 
college record is full of accounts of missionaries sent 
out, new colleges founded, revivals cf religion experi- 
enced and all sorts of religious and moral and mental 
activities pursued. There are now about 1,500 students 
at Oberlin, about half of whom are in the preparatory 
departments. There are departments of theology, of 
philosophy and the arts, and of music besides. The col- 
lege is really an incipient university, and aims to give 
university instruction. The pre-eminent distinctions of 
Oberlin have always been its religious tone and its lib- 
erality and fearlessness. It was founded ina revival, 
and its theological and philosophical departments have 
always been the most interesting and best attended. It 
was the first to admit colored men to the privileges of a 
higher education, From it, in 1841, was graduated the 
first woman awarded the degree of A.B. 

SumMeR ScHOOL oF OraTORY.—The experiment by 
the National School of Elocution and Oratory of con- 
ducting a snmmer term in Cobourg, Canada, proved so 
successful last year that the faculty propose to repeat it. 
Dr. Burwash, dean of the Faculty of Theology of Vic- 
toria University, located at Cobourg, says: “‘ During 
the past three years I have advised a number of my 
theological students and clerical friends to take a course 
of instruction in the National School of Elocution and 
Oratory. Philadelphia. I have much pleasure in saying 
that the results have been very satisfactory. Some 
whose voices were harsh and feeble have made wonder- 
ful improvements ; others who had been suffering from 
severe affections of the throat threatening entire inter- 
ruption of pulpit work, have been completely cured. 
The summer session of the present year having been 
held at Cobourg, I have had full opportunity of witnes- 
sing the methods of instrustion in all the departm ents. 
The large classes under instruction made the most sur- 
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rising progress in purity, strength, flexibility and com- 
and of voice, and in power to express the various 
shases of thought and emotion. I can assure all young 
orgymen that a conrse in this institution will prove of 
estimable value in promoting the lifelong success and 
o»mfort of their work.” The National School has a wide 
ame ; it deserves its success ; it offers the very best op- 
ities ; and appearances indicate that it will have 
, large attendance. 

Tae MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INsTITUTE.—In the 
year 1878, when summer schools were just coming into 
vogue, Prof. Homer B. Sprague, the Head Master of the 
Girls’ High School in Boston, fixed upon Cottage City, 
Martha’s Vineyard, of all spots the fittest for the enter- 
prise. The healthfulmess of the island, its quiet, its 
accessibility, its facilities for bathing, its imnocent re- 
creations and especially its traditional religious chayac- 
ter and its wholesome moral influences, all seemed to 
commend it as the ideal situation for a summer school. 
The Institute was organized that year, under the pres- 
idency of Prof. Sprague, with a corps of ten instructors. 
About eighty students attended the five weeks’ session. 
The force of teachers was increased to fifteen in 1879, 
attracting nearly twice as many students as in 1878. The’ 
next two years showed continued progress and prospér- 
ity, and the directors of the Institute began to form 
ylans for a building. In the spring of 1882 the present 
edifice was built on a large and admirably situated lot 
of land given by the Vineyard Grove Co. Funds suf- 
ficient to warrant its erection were contributed by 
friends of the enterprise, and it was completed in time 
for last year’s session of the Institute, There were thirty 
in the faculty of instruction, and the number of students 
was nearly 850. For the coming session, which begins 
July 11, 36 teachers will bs employed, and it is believed 
that there will be at least 500students, This remarkable 
growth in the short period of five years has been mainly 
due to the reputation which the Institute has gained by 
the work it has done. No attempt has been made by its 
managers to attract public attention by sensational de- 
vices. 1t has been advertised more extensively and 
earnestly by its students than by the newspapers, Last 
year these students répresented 84 States and Territo- 
ries of our country, and they are carrying the news of 
the quiet but honest and thorough work of the school 
through the length and breadth of the land. Thesingle 
drawback to the success of the Institute is the debt 
which still encumbers the building, and which amounts 
to about $3,000, It is hoped, however, that the present 
season may see this debt cancelled; and to this end a 
Fair is to be held in the building at eome time during 
the session. The wives of the directors and of the fac- 
ulty nave the matter in charge, and have already sent 
out circulars asking for contributions. These should 
meet a prompt and generous response from the friends 
of education everywhere. The circular of the Institute 
giving full information concerning all the departments 
will be sent free to any address on application to the 
Business Agent, Prof. B. W. Putnam, Jamaica Plain, 
Boston, Mass. 



















FOREIGN. 

OntaRIO, CANADA.—The North Hastings Teachers 
Association meets at Stirling, May 18, and at Madoc on 
May 23. The following program was sent out and the 
teachers were urged to study thoroughly, the subjects 
to be taught and discussed. All are requested to come 
provided with note-books and First umd Second Readers. 
Program :—Forenoon Seseion—1. Opening of school by 
the Head Master; roll call, 2. Reading (to a ‘2d cfass) 
by Miss Franks and by Miss McDermid. 38. Geography 
to a 8d class (Rivers ot North America,) by Miss Horkins 
and Mr. Jenkins. 4. Arithmetic (common fractions,) 


to a 3d class, by Miss Henry and Mr. Seymour. 5. Re-. 


cess, and dismissal of pupils by their teachers. 6. | Dis- 
cussion and drill on the methods, etc., exemplified be- 
fore intermission, Afternoon ;—Roll call. 1, Kinder- 
garten song, by some of Miss Franks’ pupils; vocal 
music by Mr. Seymouranda class. 2. Primary reading, 
by Mr. Grimmett, 8. Elementary Arithmetic by Mr. 
Mackintosh. 4. Grummar (analysis and parsing,) by 
Inspector Johnston and Mr. Seymour. 5, Penmanship, 
by Mr. Morton and Mr. Miller. Evening :—Roll call. 
Spelling, by Mr. Mackintosh. 2. ‘“‘ What can be done to 
make the people take a livelier interest in our schools 
and to make these more really useful ?” Inspector Mc- 
Intosh says in the class exercises teachers are to remem- 
ber that “‘teaching, and not drilling, is wanted,” 

[We consider that meeting to be well-planned —Ep,] 


THERE is one topic peremptorily forbidden to all 
vell-bred, to all rational mortals, namely, their dis- 
tempers, —EMERSON, ) 
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LETTERS. 








I send you this note indorsing every word of the edi- 
torial on ‘‘ Superintendents ;” it is gospel truth. What 
we teachers need to lift us up to the plane of greatest 
possible efficiency (so far as superintenderts are con- 
cerned) is more competent leadership and sympathy; 
and less of espionage, mystery, tyranny and statistics. 
We need more men like Col. Parker, men capable of in- 
spiring their teachers with high determination, and of 
calling out their best efforts by a sympathetic leader- 
ship, sympathetic fellowship and open-hearted generous 
treatment. The old saying, “ Like teacher like pupil” 
might with great propriety be changed, to meet this case, 
to ‘like superintendent like teacher.” Ireland is a 
conspicuous example to-day, of what tyranny and mis- 
rule can accomplish. But I must not carry this train 
of thought further or I shall become personal—a some- 
thing it would,net be prudent for me to do. You and 
other outsiders can wage the good fight, knowing that 
you have back of you an Israel in bondage, many thou- 
sands of whom are praying for your success, even though 
they have not the courage nor inclination to say so— 
through apathy induced by along period of servitude. 
xX. 





*“‘ The mills grind slowly,” and I almost think some- 
times that instead of getting the grist we get but a very 
small part of the toll, I don’t get discouraged entirely 
but shall keep digging away at some educational mal- 
formations. The bread we cast upon the waters will 
return some time—perhaps not in our day or generation, 
but we must keep sowing and trust to hopeful changes 
in the future for satisfactory results. I think my name 
on your books must be in the hands of two mailing 
clerks, for sometimes, for a while, I get two papers reg- 
ularly, then one drops off for a while, and then starts 
im again. I cannot use but one, so I send out the other 
on a mission of charity. 

At the last annual meeting of our teachers’ associa- 
tion a man was elected as presiJent who promised great 
things ; but alas for our hopes! he has lapsed into the 
I-don’t-care style of his predecessor. I rake them up 
occasionally, but they turn the ear of indifference and 
quietly wail for a fresh “dig.” The teachers are not up 
to the needs of the normal institute as a body ; they can 
‘*keep” school, draw their pay, and that they think con- 
stitutes the teacher’s program. This isa fraud, of course, 
on the pupils, but they (the teachers) get their objects, 

B. 





I sent you two articles in January, and as neither have 
been published I conclude you do not find them worthy, 
I have not the experience in writing that enables me to 
do, justice to a subject, and I should be glad if you would 
point out the defects in my essay. C. R. C, 

(The articles you sent are lacking in what may be 
called the pedagogical element. They are about educa- 
tion, but like weak tea, the flavor is rather uncertain. 
Almost any one can write about education, but it re- 
quires some genius to write education itself. A certain 
agricultural paper has for its main writer a superanuat- 
ed clergyman ; he knew nothing practically of farming, 
but he could write endlessly about it. To write prop- 
erly for our pages you must have an experience ; you 
must see clear as crystal some educational truth, you 
must beable to state that truth concisely, Keep on 


trying.—Eb.) 


In an educational paper it is stated ‘The first book 
printed in English was in 1507, entitled ‘Concerning the 
Proprieties of Things,’” Chambers’ English Literature, 
Vol. I, page 113 says : ““‘Wm. Caxton, while in Holland 
made himself master of the art of printing, then recent- 
ly introduced on the continent ; and having translated 
a French book styled ‘The Recuyell of the Histores of 
Troye,’ he printed it at Ghent, m 1471, being the first 
book in the English language ever put to press. After- 
wards he established a printing office at Westminister, 
and in 1474 produced ‘The Game of Chess,’ which was 
the first book printed in Britain.” 8. 








One county superintendent explained the method of 
getting the ‘‘percentage of attendance on total enrol- 
ment” thus: when the total number of boys enrolled 
was 40; average daily attendance 26.1, he multiplied 





the 26,1 by 100 and divided by 40, obtaining 65.25 Does 


—= —— SS 


not this mean that this is 6544¢! That is, that 26.1 
boys is 674 ¢ of 40 boys, and th®t the multiplying by 
100 is done to avoid fractions ? ° 
{It means that if 100 boys had been enrolled instead 
of 40, that the attendance would have been 65.25 instead 


of 26.1. Put itin a proportion : 26.1 :—::40:100. Here 
you multiply by 100 and divide by 40.—Ep.) 





We are trying to carry out your recommendations, 
but the people here (Missouri) pay less attention to their 
children than to their hogs. Fact! nota soul has been 
been in to see me yet, and the house is about the thing 
for a hog-pen. Not a nice desk or chair, not a door- 
mat, broom, dipper or pail; but why goon with the list? 
And then the wages—$20 per month, and I board my- 
self! And they grumbled about that! Iam not oneof 
the *‘inexperienced” ones you condemn either. ShallI 
stuy here and teach or shall I lay bricks at $4.50 per day. 
Why, in a week I could earn $27. J. B. 





I find the following question in ‘‘Steele’s Natural Phil- 
osophy,’ and I have failed to find any one that can en- 
lighten me. Will you please answer and oblige a sub- 
scriber: ‘‘ The receiver of an air-pump is five times a: 
large as the barrel ; how many strokes of the piston will 
be required to diminish the air nearly one-half.” 

(The first stroke takes out one-fifth ; the second one- 
fifth of four-fifths or four twenty-fifths ; the third six- 
teen one hundred twenty-fifths; in all sixty-one one 
hundred twenty-fitths—or nearly one-half.—Eb.) 





Can you refer me to any good articles or treatises on 
the Aims of Institute work? J.J. M. 
Pittsburg. 

(There is no treatise that we know of that would be 
serviceable ; the best articles have appeared in this 
paper. Let our readers discuss the subject. What are 
the aims of the Institute? Evidently the present in- 
stitute is only a prophecy of the institution we need.— 
ED.) 





Work is getting pleasanter, much is due to the 
JOURNAL. J. B., of Vt. 

(That is pleasant reading ; it rewards one for his work. 
We are teachers of teachers; if we did not know that 
many felt a3 J. B. does, we could not go on. Thanks, 
friend B, we will reply our work is getting pleasanter; 
much is due to your aid.—Ep.) 





I had 30 square feet of blackboard when I came here, 
and have added 50 square feet atm: own expense, I 
make charts as I need them. We have trouble with the 
readers, and I wish one set would be adopted for the 
whole State. We need a four-weeks normal institute, 


with De Graff as conductor. J. McC. 
New x 





I desire to secure a license to teach in New York city ; 
can you tell me how to get it? 

(The first thing is to get a place in the city public 
schools, and that is a task that will require “influence” 
political of course, Having a place promised, you apply 
for an examination to the city superintendent, This is 
not very severe.—Eb.) 





I received a copy of the CoMPANion, and after having 
carefully read it I found it to be an excellent paper for 
scholars, interesting and full of information. Some of 
my scholars have read it and appreciate the reading 
very much. I cheerfully recommend your COMPANION 
to scholars, V. D. 

lilinows. 





I send three new subscribers to the Companion; I 
must tell you what a great help the JOURNAL is to me. 
I use with profit the “ Thought for Every Day.” 1 am 
sure I am a better teecher for having studied your 
““School Management.’ Keep right on ; you are doing 
a work that we need. A. P. N. 

Micb. 





Your papers are finding many friends in this sec- 
tion. The more I read from the JoURNAL the more fault 
I can see in my own teaching. The editorials, ‘* Note- 
worthy Events,” ‘‘Golden Thoughts,” and answers to 
letters are cuncise, and always to the point. L. 

Lewis Co., N. Y. 


Green Lake in Colorado, is not the lake of the highest 
elevation in the world. Lake Sirikol on the western 
border of the Chinese Empire is accorded that honor, 
being 15,002 above tide water. Its source of supply 
is the River Oxus, A. M. B. 








I have taken the LysTITUTE neatly a year now, and can 
heartily recommend it as one of the most practical for 
the common-school teacher. J.A. W, 
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EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


UNGRAMMATICAL SENTENCES AND 
THEIK CORRECTIONS. 





1. ‘‘ Between you and J.” 
. “T thought it was him.” 
. ‘* Either of them are too old.” 
. ‘They have began.” 
. “I knew it was her.” 
. ‘ These kind of grapes are not good.” 
. ‘ Everybody hasa right to speak their mind.” 
. ‘I have drank.” 
9. ‘* You done wrong.” 
10. ‘** They hadn't ought to.” 
11. “TI like it equally as well.” 
12. ‘‘He repeated it again.” 
13. ‘‘ Returning back home.” 
14. ‘‘ Who was the proposal made to ?” 
15. ‘Tf you had have sent me word.” 
16. ‘‘ 1 don’t know but what 1 shall.” 
17. ‘‘ He seldom ever makes a mistake.” 
18. ‘‘ You have sown this seam badly.” 
19. ‘‘ We conversed together.” 
20. ‘* They covered it over.” 
21. ‘If I was rich I would buy it.” 
22. ‘‘ Such another mistake.” 
23. *‘ Neither smoking or drinking allowed.” 
54. ‘* Almost no knowledge.” 
25. ‘‘I had rather not.” 


1. I should be me, because it is the object of the 
preposition between. 

2. Him should be he, because theauxiliary verb 
was does not require the objective case. 

8. Hither is a singular noun and its verb are 
here should be is, to agree w'th it in number. 

4. Began should not be used as a perfect tense 
form, but begun is proper. 

5. Her should be she for the reason given in 2. 

6. These should be this, as kind is not a plural 
noun: are is permissible as referring to the grapes 
composing the kind. 

7. As their has everybody for its antecedent, it 
should be either his or her, or both. 

8. ‘‘ Drank should be drunk for the same reason 
in 4. 

9%. Done should be did, the past tense and not 
the participle. 

10. Lind not ought to is quite ungrammatical, 
Ought not to have or should not have are decidedly 
preferable. 

11. Equally is superfluous, as conveying the 
idea sufficiently. 

12. The prefix re means *‘ again,” and hence it is 
tautology to say repeat again. 

13. Baci: is of no use here, for the reason given 
in the preceding. 

14. Who should be whom, as it is here the ob- 
ject of the preposition to. 

15. Have is altogether useless in such an expres- 
sion, and had, alone, is all sufficient. 

16. ‘‘I don’t know but what” is both awkward 
and inaccurate, and there are several expressions 
that would better convey the intended meaning. 

17. Seldom ever is a meaningless phrase and 
should be avoided; seldom, if ever, is perfectly 
proper. 

18. Sown is a form of the verb. sew, ~whichis not 
the word required here; sown should be sewed, 
from the verb sew. 

19. The prefix con of the word conversed signifies 
“together with,” and therefore together is here 
useless. 

20. The use of over is tautological es expressing 
nothing additional to what cover expresses. 

21. Was should be were, as the subjunctive mode 
is required. 

22. Such is sufficient without another, and the 
indefinite article should be substituted for the latter 
word. 

23. Or should be replaced by mon to .correspond 
to the negative neither. 

24. Almost no is an impossible expression, -since 
there cannot be nothing and something at the same 
time. 

25. Would should be substitated for had. 


INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


By Supr. H. F. Harrineron, New Bedford. ‘Mass. 

I have given my heart, my voice and’my pen for 
years to the proposition that the paramount pur- 
pose of the instruction provided for our youth 
should be, so to evolve and discipline their men- 
tal powers that they shall be equipped for the in 
telligent and vigorous application of those powers 
in whatever direction a demand may be made upon 
them; and that practical instruction of a specific 
character is therefore wholly out of place in our 
schools. This is the theory which has been the 
most effective obstacle to the introduction of in- 
training: and it has derived its stren,th chiefly 
from the prevalent idea that education (I use the 
word in its common acceptation as limited to men- 
tal culture) is the infallible medicament for all 
soeial ills, the relentless foe of sbitrary power, the 
life-spring of our free institutions. This idea in- 
spires the principles and determines the practice of 
the teaching in the great mass of American schools. 

It is utterly and dangerously false, as I hope to 
show in another connection; and being pow free 
from its controlling influence, I have become an 
earnest advocate of a course of instruction in every 
department of our public schools that shall be 
explicitly and directly practical. Therefore it is 
that I rejoice in the suggestion made by the chair- 
man of the high school committee as a move in 
the right direction. 

There is widespread and growing uneasiness in 
the public mind at the present aims of high school 
education. It has found bold and threatening ex- 
pression, at times, through the press and the ad- 
dresses of public men; and educators, steeped in 
old traditional ideas, have fought the ugly spectre 
with all the weapons they could command. But it 
would not down at their bidding. It is as rampant 
and menacing as ever; and if itis not fairly met, 
with ample concesssons to its just demands, it will 
sooner or later assert itself with an undiscriminat- 
ing fury which will whelm both good and.evil in a 
common ruin. 

Not long ago I had an interview on this subject 
with the upper class in our high school. It consists 
of thirty-five members whose ages range from 16 
to 19 years. Ispoke of the prevalent charge that 
our high schools fail to produce a body of willing pu- 
pilsand finally asked all those who believed in the 
truth of this charge, believed that the majority of 
those who graduate from our high schools are 
averse to manual labor and have no settled aim 
for the future, to rise. Nineteen of the thirty five 
instantly rose; and whenI called for those to rise 
who held opposite convictions, only three came to 
their feet. The rest had no definite opinions, which 
was equivalent to a vote with the majority. This 
attitude of purposeless uncertainty on the part of 
so many intelligent youths, after a nearly four 
years’ course of high school training, should cer- 
tainly make us sad, and beget distrust of the work 
that the school is accomplishing. 

I lately received a very significant note from a 
popular teacher ina prominent high school. He 
says: ‘‘I do not send my own daughter to the 
High School because I do not think the High School 
is arranged to give them what they ought to know. 
Do you think that a high school diploma ought to 
be given to a girl who has learned nothing about 
domestic economy, about hygiene, about elemen- 
tary principles of the education of children, about 
the every day elements of law, about ethics as ap- 
plied to modern life, about ancient literature, 
simply because she has gota little Latin and French, 
some Algebra, Geometry and the rest? I have 
long held those notions, but am emboldened to con- 
fess my heresy by just having seen in a French 
journal the course of study in French secondary 
schools.” 

This note, in a general way, voices a discontent 
which will sooner or later revolutionize the curri- 
cula of high schools, The theories on which they 
have heretofore been based, however philosophical 
and admirable in the abstract, are nut adapted to 


_}the condition and needs of the great majority of 





* Tthose who are taught in such schools. “That ma- 


jority is made up of youthful representative, of 
WORKERS, who constitute the bulk of American 5. 
ciety, and they are themselves destined to live of 
toil in one form or another. The probable envirop. 
ments of their maturity. therefore, should fo, 
cast the provisions for the furnishing ani digg} 
pline of their minds. Thepowers of the body, tg 
should receive careful attention ; the senses }, 
trained to acute observation, the hands to dexte. 
ous manipulation, the whole body to healthful «. 
velopment. Then when school-days are over, tj, 
consciousness of the possession of active power 
capable of immediate applicution, will {ij the 
heart with gratitude for the possession of a soy 
and useful education. 

High schools were never more firmly seated jy 
the esteem of the public than now. Their valy 
was never more fully appreciated than now. Ty 
only reasonable demand is for radical changes jy 
their courses of study. 


LEARNING 4 TRADE.—Referring to the inaugur, 
tion of «class in the science of plumbing, un ‘er th, 
auspices of the Metropolitan Museum of Arts, jp 
New York city, a correspondent of the Philadel. 
phia Record says: ‘‘ If this will diminish the nup. 
ber of young men whose highest ambition seems ty 
be to stand behind the counter and wear goo 
clothes, it will bea public benefaction. There is, 
good deal of money in trades and very little iy 
counter jumping, and yet only one young man ip 
a hundred is willing to blacken his hands wit) 
tools. It is not always the boy’s fault, however 
A stock broker in Exchange Place said to me nr. 
cently: ‘I ought to have beena machinist: [ wouli 
have been rich by this time. When I was a hoy 
I wanted to go into the Allaire works, but my 
father was afraid it would soil my hands. Hs 
wanted me to be a gentleman. The result is that] 
have never liked my business, and never made 
more than a living atit. Had he let me go ina 
an ap tice in the machinist trade I would have 
been building engines and coining money by this 
time, and my whole heart would have been in it. 
The fathers of to-day in New York are the same. 
They would almostas soon bury their sons as make 
them apprentices. The result is a race of mediocre 
clerks and bookkeepers, who find their intellectual 
level in the flash newspapers of the day.” 








SeNsE CULTURE.—The special culture of the senses 
is too much neglected by us in this moderu busy 
life. Probably at no previous period of human his- 
tory has the nervous system generally, and, more 
particularly, the sense organs, sO severely 
taxed as they now are, but never have they been 
less carefully cultivated. This is in part, if not 
wholly, the cause of the progressive degeneracy of 
of the ties of special sense, which is evidenced 
by the increasing frequency of the recourse to spec- 
tacles, ear trumpets, and the like apparatus, de 
signed to aid the sense organs. The mere use of 
faculties will not develop ngth—itis more likely 
to exhaust energy. Special training is required, 
and this essential element of education is wholly 
neglected in our schools, with the result we daily 
wi rene oo early weakness or defect in the 
—— by which the consciousness is brought into 
relation — the a world. — -” —. nt 
we see training, and on the other the 
Increasing detect of sense power. The maiter is 
well worthy of the attention of the professional ed 
ucators of youth. Sense culture, appropriate 
exercises in seeing, hearing, touching, smelling, 
aaa if perry = Ce re ree Bene rs life, = 

prevent w ess of sight, nes, loss 
of the sense of feeling, and im: : nt of the sense 
of smell } before old but by its reflected in 
fluence on nutrition of the brain and upper por 
ag of the me cord would do _ to r = 

e growing ency to paralytic diseases, whic 
are very decidedly on the increase.—Lance?. 


Wuuzin Boston we visited the widely celebrate! 
““New England Conservatory of Music” in Franklin 
Square. It is the i ution of the kind in the 
world ; some 2,000 students have attended the Conserv 
tory ing the —— the first year since it has 0 

to 





d 
i the Bt, J . Hotel, 500 of them being boarding 
is hard to realize that this great institt- 
with all its heavy responsibilities and multifariow 

, depends for its management upon two men, 

Eben the director, and Mr. J. L. A. Chase, th 
generalguperintendent. Their plans seein to have reach- 
ed m ; the instruction is given with clock-wort 
en the ablest men in every department a 
secured ; for the excellénce of the instruction is w# 
gave the its first start. It is a must 
school that the whole has reason to be proud o. 
The scholars in atten are. all sectious, a 





one could but remark their in ‘ence and enthusiasi0. 
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FOR THE SCHOLARS. 





THE OLD RED MILL. 





On Sandy Creek stood an old stone mill whose red 
front could be seen from a great distance. Toit the 
people come with their wheat and corn, rye and barley, 
and no day passed that did not witness men or boys on 
horseback or in wagons, coming with grain and depart- 
ing with flour. The children loved to visit the mill and 
watch the grain pour into the center of the rapidly 
whirling stone,to see the elevators busily carrying upthe 
four, to see the water rush out from under the very 
foundations—in fact there was a mystery about the mill 
to every young person that had been within its walls. 

Once it was owned by Deacon Clark, a tall, severe 
joking man. He had oneson who grew up to be a 
handsome young man, beloved by all who knew him. 
His father and mother designing that Henry should be a 





minister had sent him to college that he might be well 
educated. He returned home at the summer vacation, 
and his cousin Rebecca came to visit at his home. 
There was arude boat on the muill-dam and both spent a 
goo’l deal of time in it; for the willow trees hanging over 
the water made the pond a most romantic place. It 
was not wide but quite long. The bushes came down 
to the water’s edge, the wild flowers were abundant, 
the birds sang in the branches and the whole scene was 
very entrancing. 

One day they were in the boat and as they passed a 
clump of wild azaleas Rebecca :eached out her hand 
and seized a branch; it did not break easily, and some- 
how she was drawn out into the water; this tipped the 
boat so that Henry was also thrown out and before he 
could recover himself Rebecca had disappeared. She 
could not be found until many hours had passed, 
though great efforts were made. Henry ever after 
blamed himself for not rescuing her. He gave up all 
his studies, and as the mill and its surroundings were so 
unpleasant, his father sold it and went to the West. 

Other people now live there and run the ‘‘red mill,” 
but all remember this incident, and point out the very 
azalla bush and call it ‘‘ Rebecca’s bush;” it bears beau- 
tiful flowers yearafter year. The water still runs swift- 
ly and darkly under the trees; the birds still sing in the 
branches.—Scholar’s Companion. 





A QUEER STORY. 


“One Sunday morning, as I was comfortably seated 
reading Irving’s Life of—the capital of Ohio—a city of 
Maryland—who never gives me a moment’s peace ex- 
claimed: “‘My—island off the coast of Maine!—it is 
high time you dressed for church.” The morning was— 
a state of South America—and I dreaded to go out, 
but my brother, who is as cunning as—a river in Wis- 
consin—remarked, ‘* You know you want to wear your 
—town in Scotland—to-day.” Thus remimded, I -was 
soon ready and set out—a cape east of Massachusettse— 
throwing a light—mountain in Oregon—over my bon- 
het to protect it from the—mountains in South Africa. 
My brother declared that I never looked prettier ; but 
this I knew was—a cape west of the United States. 
When we reached the church we found the Bev.—town 
inIlinois—in the pulpit. He is not a favorite of mine, 
but some persons think him a very—city in the northern 


of—the capitol of Minnesota. The preacher compared 
our besetting sins to—a city of Western New York—and 
exhorted us to follow the example of—a bay east of 
Brazil—and wage war upon them till they were all—a 
sea in Palestine—and we safe across—the river connect- 
ing Great Salt and Utah Lakes. The sermon was so 
long 1t seemed to me it must have covered—a city of 
France—but the singing was really—a lake between the 
United States and British America. As we came out 
we heard—a bay east of Michigan—and I remarked that 
we should soon see—a cape east of Oregon—to which 
my brother replied—‘‘A river of Italy—the—island 
west of Scotland—is too nearly—a cape south of Ireland 
—for that.” On arriving at home we found—a city of 
Italy—and dear httle—town of Ohio—already at dinner, 
but I had so little appetite that I was only able to swal- 
low one-—bay of Long Island—which | sprinkled with— 
a@ lakeof Utah. After taking a little—island west of 
Africa—I felt somewhat refreshed, and with the life of 
—a city in Florida—writt« n by—a sea north of Russia—I 
retired tomy room,and m dea perfect—island of South 
America—of myself duriug the rest of the afternoon.” 
— Scholar's Companion. 


ARTEMUS WARD'S KANGAROO. 





By G. M. GuNN. 

The kangaroo that was Artemus Wani’s pet is living 
in Cleveland, cared for by Mr. Hoyt, the editor of a 
paper in that city. It is rather old now and somewhat 
shaky, but still plays with the children and creates a 
great deal of amusement. It is afraid of dogs, and runs 
in its house when one approaches. It is called Arte- 
mus, after the name which Chas. F. Browne is known 
by in his many funny sayings. 

But I must tell you how Mr. Hoyt came to own the 
kangaroo. Artemus Ward had decided to go to Europe 
and wanted to place his pet in good hands. But who 
would accept such a curious gift? Just before he left 
Cleveland, he called on his fmend Mr. Hoyt, and said: 

**T have long had in my mind to make you a present 
of value, something, you know, that would cause you 
to think of me now and then, when I am away acros; 
the water. This comes from the heart, George, and I 
shall feel grieved unless you accept it and treasure it 
closely and warmly for my sake. I want you to take 
it, and to get out of it all the good that the situation 
will allow.” 

Artemus’s manner was so earnest that Host replied: 

“All right, do as you will, old boy, and no more 
words about it.” 

**You shall hear from me soon.” said Ward, as he 
wrung Hoyt’s hand, and went up the street. 

Three hours after Ward’s departure an express wagon 
drove slowly down the street and halted in front of 
Hoyt’s office. In the wagon was a large box with a 
dozen hules bored through the lid. Two men picked it 
up and with some difficulty carried it into the editorial 
room and deposited it before Mr. Hovt’s desk. Tacked 
upon it was a card bearing this inscription: 

“George Hoyt. A present from his best friend, Arte- 
maus Ward. Take him with my blessing, and may he 
stick closer than a brother.” 

With a sinking heart Hoyt procured a hatchet and 
removed the lid. Inside the box, as demure as a dea- 
con, sat Ward’s famcus kangaroo, Hoyt's first impulse 
was tc nail down the lid and send the box back, with 
his compliments: but, remembering his promise to ac- 
cept the gift, he concluded to make the best of the situ- 
ation, and to give the animal the care and attention 
which he knew Ward expected it would receive.— 
Seholar’s Companion. 





** BETTER IN EVERY WAY.” 

**T am happy to say,” writes a gentleman who had 
used Compound Oxygen, “that I am very much im- 
— Iam using it principally for bronchitis, but 

«| that it 1s relieving other troubles as much or more 
than the bronchitis. My digestion 1s better—sleep more 
refreshing—in fact am in way.” 

Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, its nature, action 
and results, with reports of cases and full information, 
sent Drs. STaRKEY & PaLen, 1109 Girard st., Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 4 
Too MUCH FOR THE TEACHER.—Tim’s teacher was try- 

i fractions. Said 








into eight pi w would your piece be?” 
re pdt shouted Tet tly. 
) HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 
MAKES A COOLING DRINK. 





Into half a tumbler of ice water put a teaspoonful of 


partof Russia. . His text was from one of the epistles’ Acid Phosphate ; add sugar to the taste. 


—_— 


THE SPIDER'S BRIDGE. 


One day I was left at home alone, and amused myse!f 
by reading ‘‘Robinson Crusoe,” butafter a time it 
became tiresome, and [ looked around for something or 
somebody to play with. The only thing I could find 
was a spider ; so I brought him into the house to play 
with. Funny playmate, was'nt he? Well, I took a 
wash basin, and fastened up a stick in it like a vessel's 
taast, and then poured in water enough to turn the mast 
into an ieland for my spider, which I named Crusoe, 
and put him on the mast. As soon as he was fairly cast 
away, he anxiously commenced running round to find 
the mainland. He'd scamper down the mast to the wa- 
ter, stick out a foot, get it wet, shake it, run round the 
stick, and try the other side, and then run back up to 
the top again. Pretty soon it became a serious matter 
to Mr. Robinson, and he sat down to think over it. 
He seemed to act asif he wanted to shout for a boat, 
and was afraid he was going to be hungry, sol put 
molasses on the stick. A fly came, but Crusoe wasn’t 
hungry for flies just thea. He was homesick for his 
web in the corner of the wood-shed. He went slowly 
down the pole to the water, and touched it all around, 
shaking his feet hke pussy when she wets her stockings 
in the grass, and suddenly a thought appeared to strike 
him. Up he went like a rocket to the top, and com- 
menced playing circus. He held one foot in the air, 
then another, and turned round two or three times. He 
got excited, and pearly stood on his head before I found 
out what he knew, and that was this—that there was a 
draught of air, enough to carry a line ashore on which 
he could escape from his desert island. 

He pushed out a web that went floating ia the air un- 
til it caught on the table. Then he hauled on the rope 
unti) it was tight, struck it several times to see if it was 
strong enough to hold him, and then walked ashore. 
I thought he had earned his liberty, so I put him back 
in his wood-shed again. Since then I have had a great 
respect fur spiders.—Scholar’s Companion. 
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THE FUNNY MEN OF AMERICA.—NO. I 








By JOsEPH ENGELS. 

Writers who amuse have their place as well as those 
who instruct. Our country is particularly rich in men 
who have said humorous things, and one of the most 
popular is 

MARK TWAIN. 


Mr. Samuel L. Clemens (his real name), lives in 
Hartford, Conn. He was born in Missouri in 1835, and 
has had a wide experience of life in this and other 
countries. He was first a printer, then a pilot on the 
Missisuppi. He was for a time secretary for his brother 
who was engaged in the silver mines in Nevada. A 
book he has written, called ‘‘Roughing It” gives an 
idea of what went on there. Later he visited the 
Hawaiian Islands which he has described. He wrote a 
number of comic sketches which were published, and 
then traveled through the Holy Land, which gave hin 
material for his *‘Innocents’ Abroad.” Although this work 
was declined by some publishers to whom Mr. Clemens 
first offered it, over 200,000 copies of it have been sold. 
He visited Europe a second time and wrote ‘ A Tramp 
Abrond,” which is considered by many inferior to his 
former productions. A well k own London paper 
speaking of his works, says: ‘“‘There are few books 
better worth reading than his ‘Innocents at Home,’ 
with its vivid pictures of life among the Nevada miners, 
or on the west coast of America. And next to that we 
place the ‘Innocents Abrvad!’ Both are full of en- 
tertainment.” . 

From the latter let us read one or two extracts: 

‘“‘We had tocamp in an Arab village. We could 
have slept in the largest house, but there were some 
little drawbacks—it was populous with vermin, it was 
in no mempbehnaaiy. and there was a family of goats in 
the only -ruom and two donkeys in the parlor.” 

The Innocents make the ascent of the pyramids with 
the aid of Arab guides: 

‘* Each step being full as high as a dinner-table; there 
being , very many of the steps; an Arab having hold 
of each of our arms and springing upward from step to 
step and snatching .us with thm, forcing us to lift our 
feet as high as our breasts every time, and do it rapidly, 
and keep it up until we are ready t» faint—who si-ali 
say it is nota lively, exhilarating, lacerating, muscle - 

, dvbone-wrenching, ang x amgy 4 excruciat- 

exhausting pastime, climbing e id? 
I ace wee the Arabs not to twist all m ‘oinis aon. 
: Literated, reiterated, even swore to them that I did 
wish to beat ‘anybody to the top; did all I could to 
vince them that if 1 got there last of all I would 
blessed above men and ] to them forever. 
Twice for one ‘minute they let me iest while they 


E35 





tofted backsheesh, and then they continued their 
‘maniac fight up the pyramid.”—Scholar’s Companion. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. I 
METHODS OF TEACHING. By A. N. Raub; Ph.D, Lock 
Haven, Pa.: E. L. Raub & Co. §1.50. 
We find in this work a comprehensive treatise on how 
to teach, beginning with a preliminary chapter on the 
nature and object of education, the author disposes of, 





successively and with success, the salient topics of *‘ob-. 


ject-lessons,” ‘“‘reading,” ‘‘ orthography,”  ‘‘language- 


lessons and grammar,” ‘‘composition,” *‘arithmetic,”, 


‘elements of physical science,” ‘‘geography,” ‘‘history,” 
and ‘‘penmanship.” Under each subject are codified, 
so to speak, the rules which have been proved to. be 
practical in teaching. Mr. Raub adheres to a motto of 
progress and advancement in educational methods and 
the general tone of his book is without question com- 
mendable ; still his chapters are not characterized by 
that pains-taking and care which an experienced teacher 
would be expected to manifest. The evidences of haste 
are, however, not seriously damaging to his work, jand 
may be readily pardoned: such, faults as his entirely 
omitting the etymology of ‘‘education”—{e and ducere, 
“to lead forth”) after explaining its Latin origin, may 
be forgiven in view of his excellent service in more im—- 
portant matters, 


EXTEMPORE SPEECH : HOW TO ACQUIRE AND PRACTICE 
tr. By Rev. William Pittenger. Palindelphia: Nation- 
al School of Elocution. $2,00 { 

A long experience as inteructor in the National 
School of Elocution and Oratory, Philadelphia, has 
qualified Dr. Pittenger to compile in the best and most 
methodical way the rules for public speakers. His idea, 
as unfolded in this volume, is that the orator will suc- 
ceed best by thorough preparation and arrangement of 
thought, combined with spontaneous selection of words 
in the moment of discourse. There are many reasons 
adduced in favor of this doctrine and it no doubt pos- 
sesses many merits. We have in mind, however more 
than one famous orator who went wide of such a rule 
and prepared his words as well as his thought long be- 
fore the time for delivering them, Sheridan, conspicu- 
ously, even prepared the interjections of his great 
speeches in Parliament, and exclamations, of all things, 
have an appearance of spontaneity. But what Dr. 
Pittenger seeks to do is, to educate his readers in extem- 
pore speaking, a power which everyone who can certain-| 
ly ought to acquire. Thereis a relishable flavor which’ 
always characterizes a speech made ‘on the spur of the 
moment” and it seems to possess a peculiar entertain- 
ing element to which all ‘cut and dried” addresses are 
strangers. The work before us catinot fail to pms very, 
decided help to students of elocution. 

DEEP BREATHING. By Sophia Marquis A. Ceicclina. 
New York: M.S. Holbrook & Co. 80 cents. 

As important as deep breathing is universally ac- 
knowledged to be, it is somewhat singular that it has 
never been accorded a full discussion in any hygenic or 
physiologicol work. The author of the present volume 
deserves the thanks of medical science for her labors in 
bringing the subject so conspicuously into notice. ‘She 
dclares that her appreciation of the subject was first 
awakened by her own experience in cultivating her 
voice for singing and that she so studied the subject 
in all its bearings that she Jas fully acquired its 
science. Certainly it wil be a most welcome bit, 
of news to the multitudes who suffer from hing 
troubles to learn that no medicines areé required 
for their perfect cure, but only a regular, voluntary, 
deep breathing. It is shown by this treatise that; 
the normal exercise of the lungs, their inflation in ‘ac- 
cordance with their capacity, has a far greater influence 
tn preserving or restoring their vigor, than any other 
possible means, ‘ Breath is an.actual. yivifying act,; 
and the need of breath, as felt, is a real life-hunger, and 
a proof that without the continual charging of ‘the 
blood column with the proper force all the other vital 
organs would soon stagnate and cease action altogether.” 
We find from reading this book how dangerous it is to 
cramp the lungs, or refrain altogether from what the’ 
author calls ‘‘ respiratory gymnatics ;” the instances are 
of every day occurrence where people limit their inhala- 
tion and exhalation to less than a third of what it 
should be for fear of catching cold, . This small work of 
fifty pages written by a non-medical author, in all: pro- 
bability contains more wisdom and ‘will accomplish 
more for good health of men and women than any 
medical work of late years, . The JouRNAL gives it the 
heartiest commendation. 

DEMOSTHENES, By 8. H. Butcher, M. A. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co, 60 cents, 

_ The author, the scholarly fellow of -both Oxford and 


\| under the title Old Creole Days. 


| Cambridge, has very greatly enhanced bis reputation in 


America by this publication. - Demosthenes, whose 
mastery of oratory and composition all ages: have been 
‘only too ready to acknowledge, has perhaps never had 
a more capable or a more conscientious critic. The 
writing is chiefly criticism, but such criticism as ‘is 
privileged to the best scholars among us. 

WEALTH-CREATION. By August Mongredien. New 
York, Paris and London: Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
$1.25. 

Mongredien is one of the few political economists of 
the times who command respect on all hands. In his 
former work on ‘‘Free Trade and English Commerce,” 
he gave evidence of his rare powers of scrutiny and fe- 
search into governmental agencies ; in the present work 
his labors seem to bring even more brilliant results. Mr. 
Simon Sterne,’of New York, is the author of an introduc- 
tion which occupies a great portion of the book. The 
discourse on protection and free trade is extensive, and, 
taken all in all, is the most satisfactory treatise on those 
timely subjects that has lately come from the press. 

‘CHARLOTTE BronTE. By Laura C. Holloway, New 
York : Funk and Wagnalls, 15 cents. 

The author of this rambling sketch of the well known 
English novelist contributes no little information con- 
cerning her life and sharacteristics. The manner in 
which the ,eminicences are narrated is very agreeable, 
too, and the reader wonders how so fascinating a life- 
story could be found in the prosy confines of literature. 
The writer of ‘‘ Jane Eyre,” has, ever since that novel’s 
appearance, maintained an enviably high place and 
both she and her gifted sister Emily have been the re- 
cipients of little else than kind criticism. The present 
volume embraces a biographical essay and review, a 
number of Jetters, selections from Miss Bronte’s writ- 
ings, and eight short poems. A thoroughly enjoyable 
style of description and adeep sympathy with the sub- 
ject render Mrs. Holloway'ssketch exceedingly readable. 
It forms the iatest number of the ‘‘ Standard Library.” 

NOTES. 

“The Short Hand Writer,” edited by D. P. Lindsley, 
has removed its office of publication from New York 
‘| to Plainfield, N. J. 

Phonography in literature appears to be coming into 
fashion in England, where Mr. Frederick Pitman pro- 
poses to issue in that abbreviated language a series of 
standard novels and other works, beginning with the 
Pickwick Papers. 

In the Critic of May 12, Mr. J. Brander Matthews 
(who has just sailed for Europe) writes learnedly and at 
length of the works relating to the stage ; and a leading 
editorial advises that clergymen be no longer chcsen as 
presidents of colleges. 

The Christian Union, of May 10, contains a series 
of articles on “‘ Literature for Children,” in which the 
views of Hamilton W. Mabie, Horatio Alger jr,, Charles 
Barnard, Frank H. Converse, J. T. Trowbridge, and 
Eliot McCormick, are well set forth, 


Margaret Fuller is having two biographies prepared, 
and both by noted writers. Mrs. Julia Ward Howe is 


| writing one for the ‘‘Famous Women Series,” pub- 


lished by Roberts Brothers, and Col. T. W. Higginson 
is engaged on one for the ‘‘ American Men of Letters 
Series,” by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

The success of Mr. George W. Cable’s lectures on 
Creole life in Louisiana has excited a renewed interest 
in the author’s exquisite stories. Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons have prepared a new edition of his ‘shorter 
stories, which is issued in a cheap and attractive from 
The books are just 
published, bound in strong paper covers, carefully 
stitched, and sold at 30 cents per volume. 

‘‘An American Four-in-Hand in Britain,” by Mr. 
Andrew Carnegie, is announced by Messrs. Charles 
Scribner's Sons, The book gives a lively account of 
the author’s famous drive with a party of friends on a 
a coach through England and Scotland, The trip. was 
originally suggested by Mr. Black’s novel ‘‘ The Strange 





ee 
Adventures of a Phaeton,” and extended from Bright, 
to Inverness, a distance of more than eight hundred 
miles, which was accomplished in about seven weeks 


A newspaper reporter has been questioning a pron. 
nent bookseller in New York City to the following 
effect -~—‘‘ Who are, at present, the most popular Ameri. 
can novelists?” “Henry James and W. D. Howel, 
They are phenomenally popular. Their books sel] by 
the thousands. Of the two, I think James is a trig, 
the more popular. His portrait of a lady, which mag, 
his reputation and his fortune at the same time, s¢lj, 
very rapidly to young men who wear dog collars anq 
attenuated boots, and to young ladies with similar pro. 
clivities.”* 


The National Temperance Society has just publisheg 
an interesting volume, entitled ‘‘ Golden Threads, ” by 
Ernest Gilmore, It portrays the life of a well-ordereg 
Christian family contrasted with another of a w orldly, 
selfish type, and tells the story of the results of practica) 
Christian benevolence in rescuing victims of intemp. 
rance.. It is a valuable addition to the list of Sunday- 
school books, and ought to be read and circulated every. 
where. Price $1.00. Address J. N. Stearns, publishing 
agent, 68 Reade street, New York city. 


It is amistake to think that ‘‘Helen Campbell,” j; 
merely a nom de plume for Mrs. Tourgee. The two per. 
sonalities are distinct, Mrs. Campbell having Leen first 
known to the public as Helen C. Weeks, a successfy] 
writer for children. She is the author of ‘‘Under Creep 
Apple Boughs,” (a novel) and “ The Problem of the 
Poor: a Record of Quiet Work in Uuquiet Places.” G, 
P. Putnam’s Sons have in press a volume by her en- 
titled ‘‘ The American Girl’s Home Book of Work and 
Play.” 

The suggestions for the co-operative indexing of cur- 
rent periodicals, submitted by Mr. Poole and Mr. Fletch. 
er, and also by Mr. Stetson, in the January number of 
the Library Journal, met with such prompt action on 
the part of interested librarians that Mr. Stetson’s 
monthly. plan has already gone into operation, and in 
such a manner as to prepare the way for Mr. Poole’s 
annual and quinquennial continuations. The first in- 
stalment, covering the months of January, February 
and March, and:for six American monthlies, April as 
well, appeared in the April number. of the Library 
Journal. 

The first numbers of the new ‘‘ Riverside Literature 
Series,” published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, 
are.out and attract the attention of every visitor to the 
bookstores. The little paper volumes, averaging 70 
pages, are marked by the same excellence of finish 
which characterizes all the work from the Riverside 
Press, Cambridge. The specimen copies before us, No. 
1, ‘‘ Evangeline,” by Longfellow, and No. 4, ‘Snow- 
Bound and Among the Hills,” by Whittier, so surpris 
ingly combine cheapness and neatness that we are at 
first convinced that the words ‘‘ price fifteen cents” are 
a mistake in the type. The series will be hailed with 
delight by all admirers of our best American author- 
ship. 

George Eliot’s Essays were collected and published in 
book form by Funk & Wagnalls for the first time either 
in England or America. Miss Blind, in her biography 
of ‘‘ George Eliot,” says of these essays: ‘‘They are 80 
rich in happy aphorisms, originality of illustration and 
raciness of epithet, that they not only deserve attentive 
study because they were the first-fruits of the mind 
that afterward gave to the world such noble and per 
fects works as ‘ The Mill on the Floss’ and ‘Silas Marner, 
but are well worth attention for their own sakes. In- 
deed nothing in ‘ George Eliot’s’ fictions excels the style 
of these papers. Her prose in these days had a swilt 
ness of moyement, and epigrammatic felicity and 4 
brilliancy of antithesis, which we look for in a vain in 
the over-elaborate sentences and somewhat ponderous 
wit of ‘Theophrastus Such.” The Essays, as they 
appear in the ‘Standard Library,” may be had for 
25 cents. 
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‘Brain and Nerve Food. 


VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES 


It restores the energy lost by Nervousness or Indigestion ; relieves lassitude, 
erratic pains and Neuralgia ; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement, * 
Z excessive brain fatigue ; strengthens a failing memory, and gives renewed vigor 
in all diseases of Nervous Exhaustion or Debility. It is the only PREVENTIVE 


of children, ‘ts fretfulness, 
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Cobourg, Ontario, Canada. 

ished 

»” by 

a Teachers, College Students, Clergymen, and all who are interested in the Art of Expression, and who avail themselves of the 

a opportunities yearly afforded for Summer Instruction, require for recreation and health the very best advantages of climate and 


mpe MM jocation. The great success of the Summer Term held at Cobourg last year, the pleasant and even temperature, the facilities 
ne afforded by the authorities of Victoria University in the use of their buildings and grounds, the low rates of boarding, the hospitality 
hing {Mg of the people, and the universal desire on the part of students and citizens alike that the course be repeated, have induced the Officers 


of the National School of Elocution and Oratory to return for the Summer of 1883. 
” is Cobourg is not only a centre from which many interesting and delightful summer trips may be made, but being on the direct line 


fm of travel between Niagara Falls, Lewiston, Hamilton, and Toronto on the west, and Kingston, Thousand Islands, Alexandria Bay, 
ssful [J Rapids of the St. Lawrence, Montreal, and Quebec on the east, persons may purchase Summmef Excursion Tickets at the usual reduced 
- rates, go aSfar as Cobourg, remain four, five, or six weeks, and resume their trip after the greatest rush of summer travel has ceased. 
'G The Regular Course of instruction in Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Expression, and Extemporaneous Speech, with 
P practice in Reading, Recitation, and Public Delivery, will be given. 

an 


ig Send for full descriptive Circular to J. T, BECHTEL, Secretary National School of Elocution and Oratory, 1416 & 1418 Chestnut St., Phila._@} 
cur- 
etch- = 
er of 
n on “ Multitudes of men go into public life with minds stored with knowledge, with | ** Art is not a perversion but a developing and perfecting of nature, and when 
son's [i reasoning faculties well trained, but without having acquired a single art through | thus perfected it gives you something better than nature. When nature is thus 
id in which, in impressive forms, they can express their power. They try to preach, and | enriched by art ; when passion and power and feeling and thought have been culled 
role’s the people will not hear them. They try to make a speech, and break down. They | and trimmed and aimed; when the arrow isselected and feathered and guided as no 
t in- write a book, and nobody wants it. The faculties of expression have no training. | log of wood thrown. by. a giant's hand could go, then Art has learned to throw the 











uary The arts of expression have no development.”—Dr.' J. G. Holland. shafts of speech in a way that Nature never taught.”—Rev. H. W. Bellows, D. D. 
il as 
rary ’ Nathaniel Johnson, well kn 
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_| school furniture, is now giving special a t-| 
om Pra eer ay heres poo oe vad. | tention to kindergarten tables, etc., inad- French Comedies for’Student in F rench, Carefully selected, Bright, 
ston, j dition to his other manufactures. Any Sparkling and Amusing, 


way, on the second page of this issue. 
& Among their publications are several new wishing to introduce this branch into 


0 TE ditions of a publications printed their schools should examine his stock. WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 850 Sixh Avenue, New York, 








inish in clear tv r and handsomely Henry McShane & Co., of Baltimore, is Dyeing as under the above title, a monthly serics of the choicest of the modern French comedies, 
ride bound. The eo publish also some books of | ® firm widely known as manufacturers of carefully selectec and each being recommended by professors of the language 
N fiction of some of the most popular fiction celebrati d chimes and bells for churches, | Each Number will be 25 Cents, 
— writers. By writing to the publisher you ge academies, etc. Toany one desir- 4 the following are NOW READY 
ard will receive an illustrated catalogue free. information they are happy to send s ¢ 3 oo ° 
pris Mr. John A. Boyle, manager of the|? > 3a and vernal ae . No. 1.—“‘ Le Voyage de ll. Perrichon.” | No. $.—‘‘ La Grammaire. 
@ at Boston School Supply Co., announces a Berge import and manufacture | \ 
are full stock of evel rything. pertaining to hil oe stock - ceaenioal and By EUGENE LABICHE, By E. LABICHE. 
. school work, orders sfor ic rompt- osn apparatus of first c ual- “ ’ ” ‘“ ” 
hor- specialty of wall-maps, 0. which they now our readers, and any who are interest: d By E. dHERVILLY. By E. SCRIBE. [Shortly.} 
have the largest assortment in the coun- te think of purchasing anything in this 
Li try, offered at the low prices. Teachers | line would do well to tthem. The a ——— —— be sent to School Teachers for 10 cents, pposten ts. 
ra desirous of any kind of maps or charts | firm now has in course of preparation a| - — ————— —— — 
ther w'll do well to open correspondence wiih | fine, large illustrated catalogue which will FIVE WEEKS’ STUDY OF THE 
phy Mr. Boyle. be of great assistance in making selec- 


tions, and will afford much valuable in- 


+ * 
2 80 To meet the new movement being : : 
par made in some schools, of spending less pnt ence Mery upon the subject of chemicals 
“* time upon the hard digging work neces- apparatus. 
tive I wry to translate works in the Latin and AAAS my 0S Dad bose Sened by 
uind Greek languages, Charles DeSilver &Sons|& J. Beck, of Philadelphia. This UNDER THE DIRECTION OF 














’ of Philadelphia, are now publishing in-, manufactures and imports an awl ae 

oe ' ener _cranslaticns * a ‘Cessa, ‘quality and and great variety gp nm a COL. F. Ww. PARKER, 
race, : _ | am accessories and apparatus, 
Is ea fa cho pe have alo) | Pirapbi wuts for ematct, ePe AT MARTHA’S VINEYARD. 
tyle Clark’s tin Grammar ada to ye-glasses, opera, fie ma- ing, July 1ith. 
rilt- this lntectioans series of classics. 4 rine glaszes, etc. The season is now com- debi ehhh elie 
da The “ Dixon pencils” are to-day in the gon ee ee will be LECTURES, TECHNICAL TRAINING AND 
te hands of a vast number of people. Their | 2™ if ~ yy oy bee to sen 
excellence has won them a deserved re-| Messrs. 8 illustrated price KINDERGARTEN. 
7 Petion,. and there is seated a schol isc, We ics 4 miptied on suplication. For Particulars Addarces: 
hey ey are not u e Dixon ~g r 
for Crucible Company (which manfactures ’ PARKER’S A. E. FRYE, Esq. OR Prof. B. W. PUTNAM. 
the peocile) te Going @ business that seash- : Normalville, Ill. Jamaica Plains, Mass. 


pa ape the globe. zeae weleee —_ 
of plumbago are p against heat, 
and hence are sought for im all lands; 
steel, gold and silver can be — in 
them, in fact there is nothing to ‘supply 
the place of plum Lares shipments 
are g made to ssels, France, Nor- 
way, Austria, end all the European eoun- 
tries, The ‘ Dixon pencils” are not nly 
most extensively used in North A’ ca, 
but in South America also, Large orders 
come for them from Brazil, Chili, Ecua- 


dorand Peru. The present nt 

ten ALL on 

the wise and sound methods by it 
business, BD hy 








“SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


Term of Six Weeks,—July 2, to August O. 


COBOURG, ONTARIO, CANADA. 

This T combines recreation with study, and affords to Teachers, Lawyers, Clergymen and 
all classes of advanced students che oP) rtunity of otqairing my mnowtes ofa 5 vay important 
fal, rates isang nive Brcursions Send Seoeriptive ¢ circular 
two Tv. Secretary, 


L ELOCUTION and ORA 
418 end 1418 Chestaut Bure t, Philadelphia. 


Col,, Parkers <T TALKS on TEACHING C 


us your address at once. 
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QUICK as a wink: the eyelash. 
Pm, figure-head : the lightning-calcula- 


To call a Jaundress a bosom friend is 
flat irony. 

Dotts for little girls : 
big sisters. 

PROTECTION for Lome industries: A 
lock on the pantry door, 

Way is ashoe hke a house-girl? Be- 
cause it is made of awl-work. 

SIMPLE scheme by which the govern- 
ment may withdraw the trade dollars.— 
Trade dollars, 

‘*PLEASE do not tumble down the shaft” , 
is the polite notice posted at the mouth of ior 
a Nevada mine. 


dolmans for their 


say they have been playing to large houses 
—frequently empty ones. 

THERE are still afew persons at large 
who will invest their mouey in mining 
stock in preference to investing in a dog 
and shvotiug the dog. 


Hear what one member of the profession 
testifies regarding the scientific prep- 
aration of a brother memb« r. 


Mr. DAWLEY has been in the drug business in 
the city of Providence twenty-five years aa clerk 
and proprietor in good standing, and knows 
whereof he affirms.—Eb. 

Mr. D. says: ‘‘ For many years I have suffered, 
intensely at times, with what is generally called 
rheumatism. When first attacked I was confined 
to my bed and could not walk a step. Icould 
not bear the weight of the bedclothes, so excru- 
ciating was the agony I endured. I always no- 
ticed that before these attacks came on my kid- 
neys were affected; before there would be any 
pain in my limbs or any swelling of joints or 
limbs, the color of the secretions from the kid 
neys would be very dark and the odor str ngand 
feverish. The last attack was very severe, about 
five years ago, and I was confined to the house 
several weeks, and was unable to attend to busi- 
ness in three months. During the time 1 was 
confined at home and the time of my convales- 
cence I employed four «f the best doctors that I 
could obtain, but none of them gave me per- 
manent relief, for they did not go to work at the 
cause of the trouble. Having been acquainted 
with :he proprietor of Hunt’s Remedy a long 
time I was induced by him to give it a trial, hop- 
ing that it might reach the seat of the disease; 
and after taking one bottle I found myself very 
much improved, and after taking the second I 
was fecling better than I had after any previous 
attacks. During many months previous to taking 
the Remedy my hands and fingers would be much 
swollen und stiff every morning; my left side, in 
the region of st »mach and spleen, was very lame 
and sensitive: at times I would be taken with 
severe cramps over the spleen, and be obliged to 
apply mustard or cayenne for temporary relief ; 
I was very nervous nights and could not sleep; I 


was obliged to be very particular in my diet, and 
my physical system wassadly demoralized. Since 
I have takcn Hunt’s Remedy systematically all 
these hinge 2 have changed; I have no eyoise 
hands or limbs, no pains or cramps in the side. 
can eat all kinds of food, sleep soundly and get 
thogougtiy rested, and my kidne 
perform a ee prom 
out of the systew ali t 
which contiminate the wh 
kidneys do not act efficiently. 
Hunt's Rem: dy has done for me it will do for all 
of you. I believe it to be the iy sure cure for 
all diseases of the aes dager. and Urinary 
organs. Respectfully, DAWLEY, 
Te te 


are active and 
y, thus takin. 
ous secretions 
where the 
friends, what 








Publishers Department. 


S. R. Winchell & Co. 
lished Rules and Hints on the Theory and 
Practice of Teaching, by Duane Doty; a 


have lately pub-| 


very valuable book for teachers. It is 
divided into two parts ; the first part con- 
tains the duties of teachers and the second 
that of the scholars. The work is com- 
plete in the smallest details, not camber: 
some, and contuins mavy valuable 
gestions to teachers and scholars, It 
sent prepaid on receipt of ten cents by the 
publishers, 88 Metropolitan Block, Chi-| fly 
cago. 


Dr. J. H. Schenck, whois widely known 
both in and out of his profession, has just 
issued a book on the ‘ Diseases of the 
Lungs, and How They Can be Cured,” 
This he now offers to send free, postpaid, 
to any who may apply for it. In its 
much valuable information may be found 
by those who are afflicted with any dis- 
ease of the throat or lungs. Address Dr. 
J. H. Schenck & Son, Philadelphia. 

His Oriental Cream leaves not 

On Beauty's skin the faintest spot, 

But drives away the pao spot, 

maraad (T. Felis). | 
and 


cians 
and prescribe -Ly a ‘Pinkhaa'a.. veeol=e 
table Compound for all female complaints. 





| Supplies, without ch 
Fuuiliee wi 





NEW ESSAYS AND TESTIMONIALS 


ON THE VALUE OF 


RAW FOOD EXTRACTS, 


From Medical Societies and Physicians. 





From the Peorta, Iil.. Medical Monthly, July, 1881. 
We have used Murdock’s Liquid Food in a number of cases of debility, and where the bong —- a F 


was unable to retain any ki 
The results have been ali and 
worth to every one.—EDIror. 


more than we expect. 


kind of food; in some cas2s, in fact, the patients were 


We think it needs but a tral t) prove its 


peerloers LIQUID FOOD 


To rafuse 
a od = 


blood faster than all 
Fruits ‘Sondens 


many folc 


p Canosa Ly By me age 4 as it om be retained by the stomach when so weak 


eparations or food known. It is araw ext 


“ — being free of inso.uble matter, turnis 


gt Boo without the labor of digestion ; and on sufficient nutritious food that is available does 
BaD actors go back to New York and °ne ‘s health depend, as nutrition is the first law of nature. 


WHAT [ss PALIN. 
from Dr. J. Milner Fothergill’s (of the Royal College of Physicians) the work on Neu- 


Extract 
Di: abetes, Indigestion, Biliousness, G 
? rae 3 ee for heal hv bl 
health blood Neur. 
uced in within the 


t materi 


out, 2 Eee aen — 
ais intimately linke | with the presence of poisons in the blood, imine mineral, 
y.” “ At other times the offspring of sim 

pain be eh of un’ eilthy bl »0.1,—biood either contain 


* Neuralgia is like most pain, thi 


Enplonnctenla. mere b 
ng a positive aor dy or Or tteelt 


* DraBetes.—If food can be taken in on quantity and assimilated, which undergoes no 


saccharine transformation, the diabetes is: 
“Tt is not 


reserved 
é amo int di digs 


if no‘, he perishes.” 
ested, which is to be the measure of actual 


nutrive material in the blood, and {rm it t :e n :trition 0° the starved tissues.” 
“ We can only feed the bodiy throu ;h the blond, Tae blood is fed through the food we eat. 


If we can improve the blood, we can iin 
gene al use In the United Sates 5 
Asylums, Washingto 


| bgp Hospitals, Infants an Insane 
avy Hospitals, and a an 
tonian Homes. and by all phys! ians that have tried i 


MURDOCK LIQUID FOOD Co., 


Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


—Oo—~—nmnrrea~ 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency 


I :troduces to colleges, schools. ond families si- 
perior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
and Governesses jay! every department of instruc- 
tion: recommends good scho..ls to parents. Call 
on or address. 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON 
Amerwan and ARR ‘Leachers’ Agency, 
Union Square, New York 


ABLE AND ACCOMPLISHED 


AAA 





Bag icogriggaipos | the country prompt- 


ly’ suited charge to those employing 
eachers, nor Piet until supplied. 


E. MIRIAM COVRIEKE & CO., 
31 East 17th St., (Union Square). N.¥- 


PINCKNEY’S ACENCY 


FOR SCHOOLS AND TEACHERS. 
Established 1873. 


'. To supply Schools and Families with 
Teachers, Tutors and Governesses. 
2. To eupply Teachers with Positions. 
3. To and Rent School pappertion. 
4. To Advertise Schools and Teachers. 
hy To Give Information, and Assist Parent- 


Desiri 








Positions should send 

Blank, Pinckney’s 

Direetory and Guide, S 

(10th year o S ibticetion) will be issued in 
PIN S$ AGE 


ing, B’dway and 14thst.. ¥.N. 





ESTABLISHED 1872. 


American and European 
TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


Co’ leges, Schools, and 
with thoroug compe ent Professors, 
i rinci and ‘Teache Fannilies abroad 
or to the vountry suited with 
Tutors, = PROF. and Governesses. Cali on 
or address LEGEND 


93 Broadw: 
N-B.—Board and Real Es 
and Europe. 


THE 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau, | i 


os = Tonage exten: It hasa firmly established 
extending from Maine to Calif 
rom Minnesota to Texas. The testi- 
FROM ITS PATRONS show that the 
r’s be ee of over twenty years 
fully Seqcher ame 


the Lines a 


te Directory, City, Saas 





tendent 

mprehend the needs of schools and 
Tea: hers, and that by consci- 
entious ion, honesty, and fair- 
de —~ 4 - uresu pon ne a ———- 
that pives oan v ros- 
pects of success. “Good Teachers deslring 
ateonce, Fall vacan 


0: im, Send for appli. 
cation-form and list testimonials. Calls 


Teachers letter or telegram will re-| _N 
cies prompt hd carefa! attention. Cha 
Address, Manager 


PA. EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, 
Allentown. Pa. 
B'taitatng, ‘LEACHERS AGENUY Times 
Chicas, wit perin- 








‘or- | 





_ SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


Se en er ese 


NEW ENCLAND 


Conservatory of Music. 


MUSIC TAUGHT in all its branches, by noted 
’rofessors ineach department. 

FINE ARTS, Drawing, Painting and Model- 
li WALTER Situ. Principal. 

ENG BRAN 

Experienced ‘teachers, 

LANGUAG German, French and Itaiian. 
Native Teachers. 

> ard Dranatic Action. 8. R. 


ODATIONS, for 550 


= MEA ‘AGcommo 
UNPARALLELED 


FREE ad pamages in 
concerts, recitals, lectures, (ibrary, e' 
Students 


patina Send for Clendar free. 
TOURGEE, Frunklin Square, Reston 


VASSAR COLLEGE, 
POUGHKEEPSIE, NW. ¥. 
4 wy - Twenty-One Years The first in the 
to furnish a for 


a full course 





HALLS > 
Vegetable Sicilian 


Hain RENEWER 


was the first pre perfectly adapt 
ot tude or the scx rand the free eacwentt oy cm 


th 
ene - Ay 80 fully met all the req 


me “ 8 
for he 


the proper treatment oh the halt and « 
a has wn in in favor, ‘and "ir 


Ite tinparelicled success can 
the gure uthiment of 
use for a chanics time of AL's Harn Ro 
an proves e r 
Peeters cece emg inven 
ever, an ess, and thus p: 
enon. the d glan . ds anda 
- —y Ry push forward a new and 
wrth. The  eftects of this one ere not t 
e of alcoholic preparations, but ren 
time, which makes its se'a matt a matter of econ - 


Buckingham’ + Dye 
FOR THE 
WHISKERS 


ame beard & a natural brown, or black, ag 
t color that Will not 
Consisting ‘of a single preparation, it is 


PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & £8... Nashua, N. i, 


Southern Education, 


THE EXPONENT OF WHICH IS 


THE TENNESSEE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
Edited by Lzon Saseunane. Late Supt. Pu 
Instruction in Tennessee. - 
Advertisers desiring a medium through which 
to reach the 
SOUTHERN TEACHER 


Can fine none bettes than Se Feepe. It con- 
tains 24 pages, 1 inches, prin’ OB an ex 

quality of tinted book paper. Acknowledge ie 
a gee Educational Journal in the 


Circulates Throughout the Soutbwest, 
Agvertising Rates and Circulation given by 
addressing. 


WHALER & OSBORN, Pulishers, 


Nashville, Tenn. 


THE MICHIGAN SCHOOL MODERATOR. 


sales Woghte: $2.00 a Year. 

hers do not need to goout of their 
State for aLIVE JOURNAL. t Sndorsed | by allot 
the paeng Spaceners of the State, and is constantly 


Teachers Need It! Pupils Need It! It Should 
be a Every Home. 


and do not doubt 





ranslent, 
_— a + & long 


Wilic 





Ta laa 








Read the noti dati 
longer, pat poe Doh 
From V. B. Cocu Ax, “rate : Supt.. of Public Instrac 











women ; give Bes to gad courses, and 

schools of music vad pal +4 

observatory, a chemi ae 2 a separate build- 

partments of science, « library. of 14,000 volumes, and( ‘2X? 
o' ry an 

= Ly an | and twenty-one RR Funds ie > 

of deserving 
Dean, Registrar. 3, L. CALDWELL: DD y Preeldent. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEGE 


This renowned and Chartered Institution is suc 
pam dre wry AeA. work, in its new and ele- 


aime. ¥ W., 55th 8t., 
pupils, at all times may 





where 
received, and euter the 
classes for which they. 5 prepared, and tuition 
will be reckoned only from the time of entrance. 
While a full classica! and co! course is. re- 
commended, yet one p: and elective meg 
be taken at the option of apes 4 . pune Spec 
attention is given to m oe modern come 
guages, Apply.for Ciroulars « or rticulars ie 
College, gs 3 
W. 40th St.. 8. o. RCHAR 


It affords me ne areas pleasure to express my ap 

of The Michigan School Moderator and note 

the favorable reception with which it is meeting at 
the teachers of our state. 

rom 8. M. B. SILL, Supt. Public Schools, Detroit 1 

great plearure in sayi hg that I consider The Mod- 


erator a Vv and valuable Educational 


ery prac a 
Journal, well worthy of hearty support by teachers of 
the West. Address, 


WALBRIEGE & PALMITER, 
20 Arcade, Grand Ra ids, Mich. 


Ewery ome 


interested in the cause of Education whether as 
teacher or student, should take 


The School Herald, 
& newspaper for usein school. The only paper 
devoted to the systematic study of the History of 
Our Day an‘ Generation. send for free sample 
with list of book otteis to subscribers. Address 


W. I, CHASE, Chicago, Il. 











AKE ERIE SEMINARY, on od Mt. Hol- 
yoke Plan. Foneee O 0. -fourth 
year opens Sept. 7th, 1882. y re- 
cently extended. ding 
ed: Hydraulic passenger Beara and 
fy ition. $175 per year. For illustrated Circular 
Catalogue address. MISS EVANS, Prin. 


peeargy Gena LS Be co 
Station 





E, 63 Bow 


private rooms. 





nim | NEW YORK CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 


LOCATED AT 
No. 5 East Fourteenth Street, 
2a door Mast of Fifth Ave, 





Pleasure Boats — 
CANOES. 
Send 3-cent Stamp for Illustrated 


Catalogue to 


J. H. RUSHTON, 
Canton, N. Y. 





THE TROY MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Clinton H. Meneely Bell Co., Troy, X. Y. 


Manufacture a superior quality of | pl — 
Special ~The ~~ 7 Church Illus 
en to 

trated Catalogue mailed free. 


MCSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 
£99) folie toe CE for ‘CHU CHUM Hgs, AUADEMI. © ES, oie 
HENRY Mosh ANT kK re Ot Raltimore. Mo 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDKY 


Favorably known fo, me blic since 
Ch hurch, Chape Benoa: 


oP — 











Menee’) & Co., | West vest Troy, NY. 
GUOKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
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AYER'S 


SARSAPARILLA 


ol 






ert 





aa not 
tet cow 

a frien 
coat and 


520 W. 42d St, New wt, Ne ee 


's 8 and 
Cae ee 
ears the Linge A 
sin ich ates the action Sistem states 


sc aR 
PREPARED BY 
ped. Cc. AYER & CO., LowELL, Mass, 
gold by all Druggists ; price $1. six bottles for $5. 
LSE 


AGENTS WANTED. 


3,000 COPIES SOLD. 
AGENTS WANTED ricu new eo 


TREASURY OF SONG 


For the HOME CIRCLE. t ee 300 
the whole realm of 


Music. Usual cost, @87 there $2.50. No 
So camry i competion! aon fer 
Eminent citizen Pee ‘or 
home.” —O. i Tiffany. D.D. q ect 

vel 0 excellence and "—G. A. Péltz, D.D. 

“Pull of genuine gems.”—F. L. Robbins, D. D. 
Three milion homes want it, hence PAS a grand 
chance to coin paeee. Sample free. 
Adires HUBBARD BROS., siphie. Pa. 





WE WANT 10 an BOOK AGENTS 
; YEARS A 


Yor Gen. DODGE'S & Gen. 
‘or 
THIR’ HREE 


Enea te. 
Specimen Plate oe 
ary . WORTHINGTON O0., Hartford, Coun. 


$65 mid boud ter 1 EACHERS 
PO IRGLER & CO. O88 Arch St., Phila. 


BUSINESS :22 ave 














a week is now 
ny’snew book. i it: 
ot is full of choicest wit cules 
J. H. Vincent, D.D. “It does your house honor.” 
se. J. W. Forney. one “ Sons 
joward Crosby, = ns s e erent 
gems of literature.”—Robt. Lowry, D. “ No 
nore valuable or beaut volume Re! 7 
~Searhal of Education. It is a y 


iculars and sam comple yee Add 
ARD BROS., 723 Chestuut (St. Philadelphia 


Pater and Students | = 


Can Make Money Fast during vacation 
selling our fine selling specialties to fami- 
lies. Best selling articles, big profits. 


THE CLIPPER MFG. CO. ——— 


N. E. Cor. 7th & Walnut Sts., Cin’ti, 0 


A 
‘canoe Book aks & Bi Bibles 


Bie. 65 N. Fourth St. ie 


| 3Ssiee Wanted for BATTLE, 


NA sla L: Pictorial ed ya 
s. 
“Tealccunpe &e Co., Sy Chestnut Se se ea at 


ae 


tation by mal. ¥ Vv 
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y  oGirMen sunte communes. 

IT 18 DIFFICULT TO GIVE IN A DOZEN LINES THE 
REASONS WHY TARRANT’S SELTZER APER- 
LENT SHOU} BE PREFERRED AS A CORRECTIVE | 
ANDALTERATIVE TO EVERY OTHER MEDICINE IN 
USE. FIRSTLY, IT ALLAYS FEVER; SECONDLY, IT 
CLEANSESTHE BOWELS WITHOUT VIOLENCE OR 
PAIN; THIRDLY, IT TONES THE STOMACH; FOURTH- 
LY, IT REGULATES THE FLOW OF BILE; FIFTHLY, 
IT PROMOTES HEALTHY PERSPIRATION; SIXTHLY, 
IT RELIEVES THE SYSTEM FROM UNWHOLESOME 
HUMORS; SEVENTHLY, IT TRANQUILIZES THE 
NSRVES; EIGHTHLY, IT ACTS UPON THE BLOOD 
AS A DEPURENT; AND LASTLY, IT FORMS ONE OF 
THE MOST DELICIOUS COOLING DRAUGHTS THAT 
EVER PASSED DOWN THE THROAT OF AN INVALID. 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








DROW. ENON 'S 
sae Paates soma one 
«oe Te CORE 

AM WH ORE OF ALL AIOE 
448 DYSPEPSIA . 


MCAT Necton. 


FAC-SIMILE SIGNATURE ON EVERY BOX. 


quinine, or other harm- 
pears had 1 sick-Neadache. Your pile 











They o. ntain no 
ful drug, and are 
“ For 7 
cured me.” 





COLGATE & CO’S 
CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 


ee 


. ite novelty and exceptiona) 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
cious article, which has acquired 
oopularity unequalied by any Toi- 
et Soap of home or foreign manu- 
.acture, 








Glee, in Bard or Soft We 
pacer tary. perce epee 
Saves Labor, Time, and Soap, ama, 
ingly, and is of great value t housckeeper+ 
Bold by all Grocers—but see that vile Comnte: 
fetts are not urged upon you. @PERARLIEZ PF 
is the only safe article, aad alwags bea 
the name of JAMES PYLE. New York. 


“A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever.’ 
DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM-OR MAGIC BEAUTIFIER 


Parties as well as Beautifies. 


_ 














-i can 1?” she asked 


CR 
DUBLIN once boasted a magistrate, one 


Justice O'Malley, whose eloquence 
erudition made the pride and d ~ 
of the oy “So, sorr,” he thund 

an old offender, who had often ten cocaped 
what the Ju always spoke of as “the 


but end of the law,” ‘‘y’arre about to in- 
curr the pinility of your malefactons. 
Justice, sorr, may ue wida leaden 
heel, but she smites—” here the quotation 
eluded him—‘‘she smites” (triumphantly) 
“she smites v wid a cast iron toe!” 

In a letter from Hon. Mrs. Perr, , Onstio & 

ek, Ireland; Brown's 
CHES are thus erred to: “ 
your ‘Bronchial Troches’ with me w Tene 
to reside here, | found that after I bad given them 
away to thore I them the 
to get a few.” 


red 

peopte will walk for 
For ft colds and throat diseases hate 
no ey only in bares. Price 2 cents. 


y, 





Foote, dining at the house of Mrs. 
Thrale, found nothing to his liking, and 
sat in expectation of something better. A 
neck of mutton being the last thing he 
refused it as he had the other dishes. As 
the servant was taking it away, however, 
understanding that there was nothing 
more Foote called out to him : ** Hullo, 
John, bring that back again. I find it's 
neck or nothing.” 


or in the 
are the best 
where -_- con- 
e. or sluggish 
. breath, 
they are a sure 


—_——_—_——_e—_—_—_—— 
By land or he hy eB. 
seer Ayer’s Cathartic 
cer purge ve purposes, ev 
ve oy Cy aod 
we og —~ 4 
flatulencs re cae 





A tramp who wanted a meal said he 
was “not afraid of work.” A dinner was 
\govided for him, after which he was 
given a job todo. To show that he was 
‘not afraid of work” he lay down beside 
it and went to sleep. 





WELLS’ “ROUGH ON CORNS.”’ 15e. As for 
+ Bg Com pk te, ? cure. Corns; warts, 





Two ladies were ier on @ very 
noisy conversation in a car, the other oc- 
cupant being an uld gentleman. At last 
one said to him, ** I hope we don’t disturb 
you, sir.” “ Not at all, madam, I have 
veen married twenty-fiv.: years.” 
—_-eo + ———- 

Bovetecentns moee' has been said about & 
im ance of a purifyt t 
te ple ye that the matt by &- never seri- 

claimed your attention. Think of it now ! 

y Gea as ow bottlesof Ayer's Sarsa 

ou avoid the evils of scrofwia, and tran:- 

init a ha you a offspring. 


—— age your 
ibank us for the suggestion 








A gentleman who in a public meeting 
vas telling that he was eighty-ome yeare 
ba and had not been an abstainer from 

rs, was interrupted by the remark : 

“ee would have been a hundred by thi 
if you had !” 





That bad breath comes from indigestion. 
fake Samaritan Nervine—it stops the 
sauser $1.50 

—_———— «woe e 

FROM esthetic Buston comes this bit 01 
wit : “We were eating our supper an 
‘irs. Dodge was cooking beefsteak. . 
asked my little girl how sne would hav 
her steak cooked. She replied, ‘I wii! 
have it tender and true.’” 


** Dr. Benson’s Skin Cure cured my ski: 
lisease.” C. B. McDonald, Plantersville, 
Ala. $1. Druggists. 


THERE is an Irishman employed as a 
porter on a railway who brags of ha 
a watch that keeps correct time. He was 
heard to remark, u pulling out hi» 
watch, ‘‘ If the sun aint over that hill m 
a minnit and a half he will be late.” 
STINGING irritation, inflammation, all Kidney 
Complaints, cured by “Buchu-paiba.” a. 


A wee boy beset his mother t> talk to 
bim and say ~ wr = funny. “ How 
n't you see how 

busy lam baking these pies?” “ Wel, 
‘Charli, won't you have 


you might ng ony, 
a pie? be funny fer yuu.” 
Mr. John R. Patterson, of Evansville, 
fnd., ‘Samaritan Nervme cured my 
wife of Sanna weakness.” Your drug 


gists keep it. 




















: “Our 


3 Evangelical ar r 
: fracas Reoane you aes-908 Unig « 


bearer as he would like to but he 
must make the best of you. 


stand rt you can.” 
“Two boxes of Dr. Johnson's 
and Chamomile 








pills cured me of 
when the doctors couldnt.” Chiferd 
Windsor, Nove teotia. : 






ANOTED BUT UNTITLED WOMAK, 
(From the Boston Jlode.) 























Theebove is a good Mkeness of Mrs. Lytia E Pink 
ham, of Lynn, Mass., who aboveall «(her human beingt 
may be truthfully called the “Dear Friend of Woman,’ 
aitome @& her correspondents joveio call her, She 
fwesnloumy devoted to ber work, w hich Is (he outcome 
of a Mfestudy, and ts obliged to keep ax lady 
emttamts, to bel p her answer (he Large correspondence 
which daily pours in upon her, each bearing its specia 
Darden of pulfering, or joy at release from ft. Her 
Vegetable Compound isa medicine for good and not 
ort] purposes. I have personally investigated it and 
am satisfied of the truth of this 

Ox account of its proven merits ft {s recommended 
and presertbed by the best physicians in the country. 
On’ guys: “It works like a charm and saves much 
pain. It will cure entirely the worst form of falling 
of the uterus, Leucorrhcea, trregular and painful 
Menstrvation, al} Ovarian Troubles, Inflammation and 
Uleeration, Floodings, al! Displacements and the com 
seqqoent spinal weakness, and is especially adapted to 
tie Change of Life.” 

It permeates every portion of the system, and gives 
mew life and vigor. Is removes faintiuess, flatulency, 
Gestroyeall craving for stimulants, and relieves weak- 
mess of the stomach. It cures Bloating, Headaches, 
Nervous Prostration, General Debility, Sleeplessnesa, 
Depression and Indigestion. That feeling of bearing 
down, causing pain, weight and backache. is always 
permanently cured by its use. It wi!) at al! times, ana 
under all circumstances, act in harmony with the law 
that governs the female system. 

It costs only $1. per bottle or six for $5., and is sold ov 
@ruggista. Any advice required as to special cases, ana 
the names of many who have been restored to perfect 
health by the use of the Vegetable Compound, can ve 
obtained by addressing Mrs. P., with stamp for reply 
et her home in Lynn, Mass. 

For Kidney Compiaint of either sex this compound & 
unsurpassed as abundant testimenials show. 

“Mra. Pinkham's Liver Pills,” says one writer, “are 
the best im the world for the cure of Constipation 
Biliousness and Torm’“"~ of the liver, Her Blooa 
Purifier ~~~. __,.er, in ite special !'me and bids fair 
#0 @Q uss one Compound in its por _ arity. 

AR mrust respect her as an Anges ui Mercy whose sow 
ge “a 
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Philadelphia, Pa Mrs A. M.D, 
a A SPECIFIC FOR 
\ a Couval 

Ew Falling 


Sickness, St. Vitus 
Dance, Alcehol- 
ism, Opium Eat 
ing, Syphtliis 

Scrofula, Kings 
Evil, Ugly Bivod 
Diseases, Dyspep- 
sia, Nervousness, 


HERVE 
COIN Li! QIVIEIRIONR R)s* Bren mane 


Nervous Weakness, = Worrs, Bwod Sores, 
Biliousness, Costiveness, Nervous Prostration, 





New vinE 
COTE GREAT: 




















Troubtes and I; larities. $1.50. 
Sample Testimoniais. 
Nervine is do wonders ‘ed 
Dr. J. 0. McLemoin, Alexander City, Aca 
“T feel it my Sater recommend it." 
F. Langhiin. Clyde, Kansas. 


“Tt cured where physicians faile:i ” 
Rev. J. A. Eciie, Beaver. Pa 
pace freely omwened, ~ 


THE DR. $. A. RICHMOND MED. C0., St. JOSEP! 00. 
__ At Draggists. C. N. Crittenton, Agent. ¥. ¥. 


BUTLER’S 


SAFES 


ROUND CORNER, 
Solid Weided Angei iron Frames. 


FIRE & BURGLAR PROOF. 


Extra Secure Locks. 


W. H. BUTLER, 
Formerly Valentine & Butler, 
291 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


Agent for 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO 
.@end fer Circular. 






























$20 
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THE SONG WAVE: 


A Collection of Choice Music With Elementary Instruction. 
For the School-Room, Instftite-Hall' and Home Circle. 


J isa fresh, bright, and entertaining 
wo! 
, a variety of pigees, adapting it 


to every occasion 


It contains the 
text, desirable for mi 


in its musi 


It is characterized by a prevailing harmony ites pores the 


It Lo vrepery a brief, practical, and comprehen- 
elemen instruction. 


sive course of 
and peanteeal 
tive appearance 


oe 
f standard favor- 
id © okt One, acd introduces new 


ones of great 


THE WAVELET : AX A@RDGRMENT OF THE “SONG WAVE.” 


Containing the easter 


Price of Song Wave, 8 
Sample copy to teachers, 


tm x 
cents. 


0 cents. 


ion 0 he TE cine Maton, end eepeciailly, aaa d 
ih. and intermediate seh irises 
imple copy $a Senahaws, 


BO conte, Price of Wavelet, 40 cents. 


D. APPLETON & C0., Publishers, New: pe, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


TEAS aT 


Eclectic. 


McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 
Harvey’s Language Course: 
Eclectic Geographies. 
Eclectic U.S. History, 


VAN. ANTWERP, en & Co., 


Education: tional Series, 


Standard School Pext Books representing the moat approved Teaching Methods. 
attractive, durable and the cheapest series published, 


White’s Arithmetics. 


Ray’s Mathematics. 
Eclectic Penmanship. 
Thalheimer’s Historie, 


ARTHUR COOPER, WM. M. BAKER, Acenn, 
_. 88 BOND ST., NEW YORK CITY. 








COowPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers. PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 

MONROE'S Reading Charts. . |°2° Chestnut St. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
GREENE'S New Grammars. 
POWELL'S Language Series. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature, 
ROYSE'S English Literature. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |15% Wabash Ave, 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO, 


SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


15 Bromfield St. 
BOSTON. 


19 Bond Street, 
NEW YORE, 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1, Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, combin- 
ing Mental and Written. 
Brooks's Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 
Pyvooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 
Manuals of Methods and Keys-to the Above. 
Montgomery's Nor. Union System Indust. Drawing, 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


CHARLES DeSILVER & SONS, 


No, (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadel 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEGR cues 


“We do amiss to. spend = ob 
merely scraping byl 2 








easily and selentny in = 
Virgil, or or” Gallant Dod, 
fac G of ee John, 
and Xen»phon’s Anw — sda 
Clark's tic and n1Gram! 
and to all other systems. Price, Sf 
Sargent’s Standard Speghesy, BE igi 


Latin and Greek as migh be tata ok ge tb rwise 
roma 

Juvenal, Livy, Dy. Homer" 3I 

mar ; adapted to the Interlinoar Series 

Speakers, Pinnock’s 


School Histories, oo a’s French Series, etc, 
EP" Sample pages of Interlinears free. Send for 
teri.s and new COREY § of al) our eh usin: 


IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 


Thoroughly Revised by Henrr -—" A.M, 
Lute Supt. of is, WY. Cit, 


First Lines of English Grammar, wi 


Copy for ex 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Grammars. 


Teauth Edition, revised and imp 
by the addition of a co) os index of mai 
mUCL U. BERRIAN i 
Octavo. Laeier. re 00. 20 
Circulars mailed free on ipelidiien. ‘corresp 
ence solicited. 


WILLIAM WOOD €& CO., 
56 & 58 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 


J. H. mdypilege aad TY 


925 Chestnut St., PI 
PUBLISHER OF 


The Franklin Arithmetics, 
The Franklin Algebra, - © 
Worcester's New Spellers, 


aAte 


&oc,., en, &c,. 


WILLIAM WARE 2! CG,3 1a| 
67 Frankia Streets Boston. 

















soraiae atty ‘paw Fee 
2 sid th the Yr - to ase ripe of t 


' | has béen 





-THE— 


Pilg Educational Co, 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 


' Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANGS A} SREP. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 


PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES. 

PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. 

C LOBR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SENSE, 


Manufacturers of 


Bag Cy A gs ae 


Dealers in-Scientifie os oe and Mat: rials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 
The Prang Educational Co., 7 Park St Boston. 





FRENCH OR GERMAN. 


IN TEN WEEKS 


pommel <The without 
Eaie his or ful echarition, with piel prixtege of 





ROBERT S. DAVIS & CO., 


87 Franklin'St., BOSTON. © DUBUQUE, 1oWA, 
‘PARKER & MARVEL’S 


is] Supplementary Readers 


IN PARTS, 15 CTS. 
Complete Book, 30 Cents. 


ORLANDO LEACH New York Agent, 





NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF | 


DANK'S TEXT-BOOK OF MINERALOGY, 
BOCK soe ne RALOG 

D: ana. Euabractn an exte : 

S ana, Carbtor of Mineralogy. Yale uy. By ba with 

the co-operation of Jas. D. Dana. Illustrated by 

upwards ef 800 wood-cuts and one colored plate. 


nn Edition. 
aint t mn, the chiet additions AJ co 
mentary chapters, 
snes. wo are devoted to to d 
ate ae ~~ of 





ions of the minerals re. 
—y A statement — impo 
tons & tegerd to the characters or occur- 
rence SOF Toten HHestsiach A ered numer of new figures are in- 
troduced =s any ~ Fy b_- wo! 
; and a new i pdex, mach 
plete than t pesmes one, one, — an ded. 





JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York, 


de W. & Sons,’ New Descriptive Catalogue gratis. 


School Room Wall Maps 














“SO01IHd GNV 
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te Send. for Fienlor. 


BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston, 


1 SEND S'ESBOGRLYN, Mywtio Bridge, On 





“BOOKS 
Which “its ‘Must Have ‘at this 


RAD ANTO 
on eye = a 
by A. at 8- 1 vOl., 1610, 
POPULAR AMUSEMENTS. ~ 
Sor Cehoen siege ease by OuivER Op- 
Tic. 1 vol, 16mo, boards, Prige, 50 cta.. , 
GILMORE’ 8 PETER EDIATE SPEAKER. 
tdited by-Prof. x, 3 mg! atretaity of Roch- 
ester. 1 Nol. 1 Price, 75 


a TENORE’S- PRIM ARY SCHOOL 
AKER. 


SPE 
This collection. adapted to the youngest scholars, 
f. GILMORE. 


has been compiled with t care by 
lL vol. 16me "socks 


CHILDREN'S HOUR. 
By Mes. M. B. C. Stave. Containing saeeell 
Speeches, Motion Songs, ao Charades, 


gavente etc. > Les 
SoA Nerksneew Bee)" 


EXHIBITION DAYS| 
By Mrs M. B. C. SLaps, author of “Children’s 
our.” Con aeeteing OF Dialogues, on 3 dapted 


Charades, yg eo 

scholara he Common. @ ma, and 

Schools. 1 vol. 16mo, boa: 

a KINDERGARTEN Siete AND 
P Y 

Written and collected az Mrs. Loupe mal fast 

tute, Washington, nC. 1 1 it kG poande. — Prica 

Any of the above sent by mail, postage paid, on re 


ceipt of price. 
HENRY A. YOUNG 4 CO., 25 Arch St., Boston. 
Agents for Send for'Catulogue. 
Afull line of Teachers _——w at the lowest prices. | 


SCHOOL BOOKS. SCHOOL BOOKS. 


o—_—___— 


We .want all _School-Beek buyers in the 
United States to send us; 





New or Spcomd-Band, * , 


United States, We will ‘bay Or exchange 
School Bedks in any quantity. 
WILLIAM H, KEYSER ® CO., 


8. W. cor. 10th and Arob Sta, Philadelphia, 
Entrance un_Arch Stipe. 





Bought, Sold, AW 
€xchanged, 


We cap supply you with.a pm ny ye | 


| SSHOOE. ot CORTE me you may 
procuring 


youa Favotable 
hee ee aera erent 
aiving tes, te I awe . submi 


;| VAN “WINKLE: &: WEEDON, 
90 Chambers ‘St.,'New Yi York ‘City. 
J... SMITH, 
Globes, Maps, yee mR 
Map-cases, and 





IA. 


27 Sixth Street, 





alas = 


beauti‘ul poet 
comparison ‘any, other colle 


MUO STREL SON 


exceptionally Sunes e, Don't fail t fail to try a cy 


[Pirate Sey SEWELS. 3 35 cts. 
LEE BOOK. 


Light? Lif 


A-Sunday School Song Book si: 
SUNDAY SUMOOL MINGED OY wi 


By R.M. McINTOSH. Price 35¢ 
Published in two editions; one with the ons 
af round notes, and one with the. patent char, 


notes, 
rot Oe dering the traf touslc, of sub; 


ts, the tas, 
usic, and the spirited 
a need not fa 


Rg celightta 


OLD AND NR 
> 00. This 
con tinues iy 


40¢ 
erful te 1 bene works that shou 


3 | be Rumilae frien ee ae, temperance o. 


New England 


CONSERVATORY METHOD FOR PIAN, 


83.25. A grand book 
teachers. “Has been 
conerye atory. 
Any book mailed for retail price. 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
CHAS. H. DITSON & CO., 


extensively used } 


well tested b by use in 


867 Broadway, N. 





, 


A New Sunday School Song Book! 


“ There is aland of pure delight.” 





-«| PURE DELIGHT 





ee an ee SUE 


CROWDED FROM OM COVER TO COVE 


WiTH GEMS OF GOSPEL SONG 
BY THE BEST WRITERS. 


Every Piece of Value! 


No Dry atid Useless Matter! 
Good Words and Good Music! 


s, printed an fine r and handsomely 
PR dy gating cea y~ 
per dozen by express, 


singer st 


Line ite cents, by mail; } 
harges not prepaid. A 
} for examination, cal 


lin boards 
pecimen Pages Free. 


25 cents. 


Published by 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


WE Wlsweausre. 4 Cincinnati, 








ROE'S IMPROVED PANTOGRIP. 
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| rome SOL-FA INSTITUTE SECOND YH 


aaiors Sol-fa rete of 


> weeks, wit 


rse of instriction embraces Rao s 
 engge teen and includes car inden a 
aan 4 of teashing. Pup 

in wed fhe Ser A ee certific 


: oliees or footitute hed p 
idly increasing dem 











